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The God of Redeeming Grace 


Atonement in the Old Testament 


by Otto J. Baas 


Tue New Testament is a joyous, confident, and triumphant book, declar- 
ing that something wonderful has happened to man by means of which 
he receives a new power and a new hope. This remarkable experience 
is described by the writers of these Christian books as salvation brought 
by Jesus Christ. His very name meant “savior.” He came to give his 
life as a ransom for many (Matt. 20:28); his blood was “poured out 
for many for the forgiveness of sins” (Matt. 26:28) ; he came “to seek 
and to save the lost” (Luke 19:10); “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself” (II Cor. 5:19). He came to make “peace by the 
blood of his cross,” thus reconciling all things to God (Col. 1:20). 
Christ “gave himself up for us, a fragrant offering and sacrifice to God” 
(Eph. 5:2). In many ways, drawing upon the thought forms of their 
day, both Jewish and Gentile, these writers sought to express the impact 
which had been made upon them by Jesus of Nazareth, through his life, 
death, and resurrection. 

To do this they relied extensively upon the Old Testament. Without 
minimizing the great variety in idea and viewpoint which constitutes the 
richness of the Bible, and the differences which distinguish the two 
Testaments, the student must recognize the close and significant relation 
which exists between them. The fact of an essential unity cannot be 
denied.’ Many of the words whereby the early Christian community 
expressed its faith were drawn from the Old Testament. At best the 
New Testament is a comparatively brief collection of writings, 293 pages 
in the Revised Standard Version as against 997 pages for the Old Testa- 
ment. Preoccupied with the tasks connected with its birth and infancy, 
the church of the first century, instead of seeking to formulate a new 
set of concepts, related its thinking to the faith of Israel. 

This dependence upon the Old Testament was not simply a matter of 
borrowing. Rather, it was the result of early Christianity’s radical aware- 





1. See H. H. Rowley, The Unity of the Bible (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955), 
for a clear and convincing development of this thesis. 
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ness that the work of Christ was the completion of the work of redemp- 
tion which had been begun at the beginning of the world. “In the 
beginning was the Word,” and this was the Word which became active 
in the history of the covenant people Israel and which is made known on 
the pages of its Scripture. Thus it is imperative that we investigate 
Israel’s experience of atonement and redemption. The inadequacy of 
the scattered and often casual allusions to the vocabulary which sym- 
bolizes this experience in the New Testament underscores the value of 
our task for an understanding of this central Christian idea. 


The Biblical View point 


Before proceeding to a detailed exploration of the pertinent biblical 
data, a consideration of great importance demands our attention, namely 
the peculiar and conspicuous “slant” of the Old Testament. Its writers 
have a distinctive concern which colors what they write. This concern 
determines the context of meaning apart from which biblical words and 
ideas are either meaningless or are grossly distorted on the basis of an 
imported context. Only in the light of this viewpoint can such terms as 
“atonement,” “purification,” “forgiveness,” and “redemption” be under- 
stood. Thus a short account of the biblical point of view is essential. This 
will be presented with primary reference to the Old Testament and to 
the problem of atonement in particular. 

The Bible is the narrative of God’s special action toward his covenant 
people and of their response to this action. The Bible is not history, law, 
or poetry, except as these record and communicate this narrative in all 
of its directness and dramatic power. The Bible’s story of God and his 
people begins with their call and the covenant he made with them. It 
includes evidence of his purpose to guide them in their history so as to 
make them a faithful people. To this end he sends the prophets, reveals 
the Law and gives his Spirit, patiently urging their obedience and 
righteously condemning their sin. As for his people, they rebel against 
him, flaunt his will, and seek to govern their own affairs, thus sinning 
again and again. The Old Testament is thus a frank exposure of man’s 
stubborn resistance to his Creator and Redeemer and of God’s steadfast 
love whereby he seeks to win his people to faithful obedience. So it is a 
book of radical, seemingly irreconcilable conflict and tension, in which 
the righteous love of the Lord of the universe is defied and rejected by 
the creatures whom he has brought into being. This conflict is the 
primary concern of the Bible. The Bible’s word for it is sin and the 
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Bible’s word for its resolution is salvation, to which the word “atone- 
ment” stands in close relation. 

The biblical meaning of God and man and sin and salvation, then, 
in terms of this crucial conflict, will provide the only proper perspective 
from which the idea of atonement can be viewed. For this reason 
significant aspects of these concepts should be called to the reader’s 
attention, although no adequate description will be possible. First of 
all, we may note that the God of the Old Testament is presented as a 
living, dynamic, active power, at work in history and in the natural order. 
Seen in redemptive action, this God is described as one who creates, 
sustains, reveals, judges, visits, empowers, and saves his people. Behind 
this action on the stage of history and in the spirits of men are his 
character, will, and purpose. These point to an infinite personal being, 
who is holy and altogether righteous, but not content to be without a 
holy people. So he creates man in his own image and calls out a nation. 

Man is God’s creature, made of the dust of the ground but in the 
likeness of God. Man is weak, mortal, but aspiring. He seeks to exercise 
power, thus to be like God and to forget his creatureliness. So he builds 
his civilizations, his cities, his Towers of Babel. He sets up the idols of 
his mind and heart, allowing these to replace the God who is his Creator 
and Provider. This is his sin—his deliberate, sustained effort to deny the 
God of his life by glorifying the work of his own hands and brain. Man 
rebelliously turns to the pursuit of political power, economic wealth, 
national pre-eminence, even to the creeds and ceremonies of religion, 
in an endeavor to escape the demands of humility and obedience which 
are made by his God. 

However, in his defiance he is haunted and hounded by the God who 
will not let him go. His efforts to escape are futile. At each step in his 
history he is confronted by the Lord of history, who has a purpose for 
him which transcends man’s struggle for power and pleasure, and who 
insists on compliance with this purpose by man. So God judges, con- 
demns, and convicts his creatures because of their rejection of his will 
for them. Under this divine harassment they know no peace. They are 
tortured by the inner conflict which tears them asunder, the conflict 
between wilful desire and humble acceptance of God’s strange purpose 
for them. How can they escape this predicament and find peace both 
for their souls and their societies? Is there deliverance and redemption? 

Job especially voices in the language of despair and frustration the 
precise nature of man’s predicament: “Can a mortal be righteous before 
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God?” (4:17) “How can a man be right with God?” (g:2) ‘“Where- 
fore dost thou hide thy face?” (13:24) “But how can a man be justified 
with God?” (25:4) “O that there were an umpire between us!” (9:33) 
“But I would speak to the Almighty” (13:3). “I call for help but there 
is no justice” (19:7). “O that I knew where I might find him” (23:3). 
In the face of two awful realities, the overwhelming holiness and power 
of God and the frailty and stubbornness of mortal man, the problem of 
reconciliation whereby the war between the two could be ended seems 
insoluble. 


Realized Redemption 


Notwithstanding this fact, the Old Testament is not simply a literature 
of conflict and constant defeat. Nor is it just a record of hope deferred 
until the coming of a new era. While it does reveal both frustration and 
expectation, it also witnesses to the actual realization of redemption on 
the part of God’s people. Men experience victory over evil, the joy of 
living in communion with God, forgiveness of sins, and peace of soul. 
They likewise enjoy the material benefits of God’s care for them, such 
as health, happy homes, abundance of food, and peace with other 
nations. Even in the absence of these goods, however, the servants of 
God live victoriously as they trust in their Redeemer. The Psalms, for 
example, abound in expressions of confidence and joy uttered by the 
redeemed as they give thanks to the God of their salvation. “Thou didst 
pardon the guilt of thy people; thou didst cover up all their sin. Thou 
didst withdraw all thy wrath” (Ps. 85:2). 

How did Israel arrive at this conviction that her sins had been for- 
given, “covered up,” atoned? What were the resources of the religious 
community upon which the individual could draw as he faced the 
tension between his sin and the holiness of his God? What were the 
conditions that had to be met in order to find fundamental peace? The 
people of the covenant who wrote the Old Testament handled these 
questions on the basis of two types of experience as these shaped their 
traditions and practices. One was derived from the influence of neigh- 
boring lands and cultures of the biblical world, as the community of the 
covenant struggled for survival and self-realization politically and eco- 
nomically, as well as religiously.? Likewise, in Israel’s cultural evolution 
inevitably elements of cultic practice which were prominent in the 





2. See G. E. Wright, The Old Testament Against Its Environment (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 
1950). 
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period before the monarchy were preserved in the literature of a later 
time and recorded as characteristics of the cult which continued in 
effect.’ In this respect the development of Israel’s rituals followed the 
pattern of her neighbors’ cultic evolution. 

In addition to the natural evolution which affected the beliefs and 
practices that are connected with the idea of atonement in the Old 
Testament, another factor radically influenced their nature and mean- 
ing. This factor is the entrance into history of a transhistorical purpose 
which the Bible identifies as the will of Israel’s covenant-making God. 
Through his disclosure of this purpose, and thereby of his nature, to 
his chosen people, this God turned the course of Israel’s history from 
the path of natural evolution to the fulfillment of a strange destiny, 
utterly unique in the experience of mankind. In a manner seemingly 
resembling, but sharply discontinuous with, the behavior of other peoples 
Israel was directed to be holy, even as her God was holy, and to organize 
every phase of her existence around this central purpose (Lev. 19:2). 
Sexual relations, daily diet, crime control, treatment of aliens, the poor 
and the needy, and the behavior of priests, and the nature of offerings 
on the altar—all were to be governed by the demands of holiness. To be 
holy was the sole reason for Israel’s existence. But the holiness which 
was required was that of the God of Israel, not of magic or gross super- 
stition. It is in the light of this kind of holiness that the meaning of 
atonement must be understood. 

We are now ready to direct our attention to specific terms and ideas 
which relate to the meaning of atonement in the Old Testament, bear- 
ing in mind that this meaning must be sought in a number of Hebrew 
words which are related to one another because related to the basic 
problem of man’s (Israel’s) radical rejection of his Creator and Ruler. 
Space will not permit an exhaustive and comprehensive word study, 
but the words that have been selected, the writer hopes, will provide a 
useful introduction to the problem and suggest the general nature of the 
biblical concept as it appears in the Old Testament. After these studies 
have been made it will be possible to summarize and interpret the 
information which has been accumulated in terms of the viewpoint which 
has already been outlined. 

First of all, the word which is commonly translated “atone,” or its 
substantive “atonement,” demands attention. The Hebrew root is kipper 





3. This is stressed in Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early Judaism, by R. K. 
Yerkes (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), and in Sacrifices in Ancient Israel, by 
W. O. E. Oecsterley (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1937). 
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(intensive stem), meaning literally “cover over.”’ Interestingly enough 
the translation of this root by the English word “atone” or “atonement” 
does not appear until early in the sixteenth century. It is obviously a 
coined word made up of the elements at-one-ment. Tyndale adopted 
it for his translation not long after it was first used. The Hebrew word 
kipper appears some sixty times in the books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, all in the P code. By noting how this root is used in numerous 
biblical passages it should be possible to discover what it means in the 
vocabulary of Israel’s experience of salvation, especially in connection 
with the temple cult as viewed by the priestly writers. 

The verb kipper is used often. For this reason a limited number of 
examples will be selected for our purpose. In Exodus it is recorded 
that after the Israelites had made the golden calf in Moses’ absence, 
Moses attempted to make atonement for the sin of his people. In order 
to do this he confessed Israel’s sin to God and prayed that the people 
might be forgiven (Exod. 32:30-32). The term is used in parallelism 
with another word meaning “expiate” in Isaiah (47:11), where the 
impossibility of averting (atoning for) evil is emphasized. We may note 
its use with the meaning “to forgive” in the Deuteronomic code (Deut. 
21:8) in connection with a plea that the people living in the city which 
is nearest to the place where the body of a slain man is found be held 
guiltless of his death. The passage asks God to forgive his people for 
their implied blood-guiltiness. The same thought is contained in the 
divine promise of forgiveness toward his people when they come to 
their senses and realize their shameful neglect of his covenant (Ezek. 
16:63). 

Further illustrations of God as the initiator of atoning action in which 
the root kipper is involved may be noted. For example, the Chronicler 
states that the prayer of Hezekiah had contained a petition to God to 
pardon (atone for) every penitent sinner who had eaten the passover 
improperly (II Chron. 30:18-19). The psalmist praises God and de- 
clares: “To thee shall all flesh come on account of sins. When our 
transgressions prevail over us, thou dost forgive [atone for] them” (Ps. 
65:3). Another psalmist, in the course of reciting the sin-filled history of 
Israel, remembered the compassion of their God and wrote that he 
forgave their iniquity (Ps. 78:38). The next psalm contains a significant 
indication of the reason for the divine atoning action in forgiving sins: 
“for his name’s sake” (79:9). With passionate insistence a prophet im- 
plores his God not to forgive (atone for) the iniquity of his enemies (Jer. 
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18:23). An apocalyptic book anticipates a period of 490 years (seventy 
weeks of years) “to atone for iniquity” (Dan. 9:24). The effect of this 
atonement will be to “bring in everlasting righteousness.” 

By far the largest number of occurrences of this verb appear in con- 
nection with atoning action with man as the subject. Man must 
institute ritualistic action in a variety of situations which are identified 
in the priestly writings. As indicated in Leviticus (16:32), the priest 
is required to carry out the atonement procedure on behalf of the people. 
The atonement offering must be an unblemished male animal from the 
herd or flock. When the worshipper brings it to the priest, he must 
place his hand upon its head and then kill the offering “before the 
Lord.” Then Aaron’s sons are to “throw the blood” around the altar. 
After the offering is cut into pieces, it is to be entirely consumed on the 
altar (Lev. 1:2-9), “a pleasing odor to the Lord.” If a ruler sins 
unintentionally, provided his sin is made known to him, he must offer a 
male goat, some of the blood of which is to be put on the horns of the 
altar with the tip of the priest’s finger and the remainder is to be poured 
out at the base of the altar. In this way the priest atones for the king 
and he is forgiven (Lev. 4:22-26). 

Specific types of sin are mentioned in the priestly regulations dealing 
with atonement. These include the silence of a witness to the commission 
of a sin or crime, the utterance of a rash oath (Lev. 5:1, 4) ; dishonesty 
in business (Lev. 6:2) ; robbery and oppression (Lev. 5:4) ; uncleanness 
caused by child birth (Lev. 12:1-8) ; leprosy (Lev. 14:1-32, in connec- 
tion with this a distinction is made in favor of a poor man who is unable 
to afford the offering which is normally prescribed) ; and uncleanness 
caused by bodily discharges (Lev. 15:1-32). Although the chapter in 
the Holiness Code which identifies twenty-eight prohibited practices 
explicitly associates only one of these with atonement (Lev. 19), the 
purpose of the entire chapter is to insure the holiness and purity of 
Israel through obedience to all of God’s commands. ‘Thus atonement 
is clearly implied. The prohibitions in this chapter reflect the Bible’s 
concern that the total range of Israel’s life be permeated with and 
responsive to the holiness and the mercy of her God. Here may be seen 
references to idolatry, generosity toward the gleaners in the harvest field, 
theft, lying, swearing falsely, oppression, payment of wages, considera- 
tion for the deaf and the blind, justice in the courts, slander, hatred, 
vengeance, respect for the aged, and correct weights in buying and 
selling. 
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138 Interpretation 

A noun derived from the root kpr appears eight times in the Hebrew 
Bible. It has the form kippurim and may be translated “atonement.” 
A few examples of its use will suffice. Daily a sin offering is to be made 
by offering a bull “for atonement” on behalf of Aaron and his sons. 
Atonement is also to be made for the altar, which is thus to be conse- 
crated and made most holy (Exod. 29:36-37). Annually Aaron must 
make atonement for the altar with the blood of a sin offering (Exod. 
30:10). The tenth day of the seventh month is a day of atonement for 
Israel before her God (Lev. 23:27-28); while for a member of the 
community who has sinned, the requirement of restitution is laid down 
and in addition atonement must be made on his behalf by the priest 
(Num. 5:8). 

Another noun based on kpr is kopher, meaning “price of a life, 
ransom.” In the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 21:30) provision is made 
whereby a man condemned to death because his ox has been permitted 
to kill a man may pay a ransom and save his life, although a murderer 
may not be ransomed from death (Num. 35:31). An interesting use 
of the term appears in Psalm 49:7-9, where it is affirmed that no man 
can pay a ransom to God for his life because it is too costly. One of 
Elihu’s speeches (Job 33:22-28) mentions a ransom whereby a man 
can be redeemed from the Pit (death). God gave Egypt as Israel’s 
ransom out of his great love for his people, the prophet asseris (Isa. 
43:3). Thus this word has a bearing on the problem of man’s deliverance 
from sin, even though it derives from a legal context.‘ 

To sum up this discussion of various forms of the root kipper, it is 
evident that the verb is used in connection with the sanctuary and the 
altar, which are its direct objects, about fifteen times. Often it is found 
with a preposition in front of a noun or pronoun. The person for whom 
atonement is made (or the object) is always involved in worship and 
therefore in the making of some kind of an offering. If a person needs 
atonement, he may put his hands on the sacrificial animal, thus associat- 
ing himself with it by physical contact. Then the blood of the animal is 
distributed ceremonially, often at the base of the altar. The effect of this 
action is the purification and consecration of the person or object for the 
worship of God and, in the case of a person at times, reconciliation to 
God through the removal of uncleanness and the forgiveness of sins. 





4. Of interest is the term ga’al, “to redeem, to act as kinsman,” used in a religious sense of 
God who redeems (buys back) individuals from death (Ps. 103:4) and his people Israel from 
bondage and exile (Exod. 6:6, Isa. 43:1, etc.). 
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In some cases the sacrifice is entirely consumed by fire; in others only 
a part is thus offered to God, priests and worshippers consuming the 
remainder. 

In both the priestly and the nonpriestly literature, the ethical and 
ceremonial aspects of atonement are largely intermingled. It is certainly 
significant that at the heart of the Book of Leviticus appears a chapter 
devoted principally to spelling out the requirements of the atoned life 
in humane and ethical terms (Chap. 19). Verse 34 of this chapter con- 
tains the second part of the “greatest commandment” which Jesus 
recites when asked to do so. To be holy there must be atonement in the 
form of cleansing from all uncleanness and of dedication to the merciful 
and righteous God who is the source of all holiness and goodness. 
Atonement, on a number of occasions, makes moral demands, such as 
restitution for an injury or a wrong that has been done. This admittedly 
also contains legal implications. Atonement has the meaning of forgive- 
ness when God initiates it, as we have seen. God pardons (atones for) 
penitent sinners when they come to him. Out of his love and for his 
name’s sake he forgives his people. The method of this forgiveness is 
not defined, although the use of the altar is clearly involved. Of 
importance is the fact that God himself sets in motion the forces which 
result in forgiveness and reconciliation. 

In view of the above, the application to the atoning sacrifices of Israel 
of interpretations derived from the study of nonbiblical cultures is 
inadequate, although not to be dismissed entirely. The views of sacrifice 
as acommon meal shared by the deity and his devotees, a gift offered to 
appease or conciliate, or a means of “liberating life,” are suggestive. 
In combination they throw light on the biblical forms of sacrifice. 
Certainly the eating of the sacrificial animal is apparent. In some 
offerings the attempt to placate an angry deity is also evident. In all 
there is an effort to achieve fullness of life. But these conceptions must 
be related to the peculiar nature of the God in whose presence and 
with whose help atoning sacrifices are made. He is the holy, righteous 
God who brought his people out of Egypt. The purpose behind every 
offering in the Old Testament, when we consider the viewpoint of the 
biblical books describing them rather than the primitive beliefs which 
lie behind them, is the purification and consecration of God’s people in 
harmony with the divine will as revealed in Israel’s peculiar history. 

We have been studying the Hebrew root kipper as this appears in 
both verbal and substantive forms in the Old Testament. In connection 
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with this study, the significance of the term “blood” (dam) should be 
indicated, since this plays an important part in atoning sacrifices. The 
blood is the life (Gen. 9:4, Lev. 17:14, Deut. 12:23, Ps. 72:14). The 
blood of animals is prohibited for food (Lev. 7:26, Deut. 12:16, Ezek. 
33:25). Blood guiltiness is regarded as a mortal sin (Exod. 22:1, Ezek. 
18:13, Ps. 51:16). Its use is effective in the ratification of agreements 
(Exod. 24:8, Zech. 9:11). And, as has been noted, it plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of the Bible, especially in Leviticus. This book 
explicitly states that it is the blood which makes atonement (Lev. 17:11). 
The blood of bullocks associated with a multitude of sacrifices is men- 
tioned in Isaiah (1:11) ; while the belief that God drinks the blood of 
goats is reflected (and repudiated) in Psalm 50:13. It is certainly 
reasonable to suppose that the blood of animals was offered to God in 
lieu of human blood (and life) in order that God might receive the 
most costly offering which man was capable of making. Along with 
this view is that of a blood covenant whereby the life of man mingles 
with the life of God and a union is thereby effected. But this idea is 
not clearly set forth in the Old Testament. 

Since atonement carries the connotation of purification, reconcilia- 
tion, and forgiveness, two related words demand attention. These are 
nasa’ and salah. Nasa’ means literally “lift, carry, take”; “take away 
guilt, forgive.” It is used of human relations when, for example, Jacob 
directs his sons to seek forgiveness from Joseph for their transgression 
against him (Gen. 50:17-E). Pharaoh begs Moses and Aaron to forgive 
his sin (of resistance to the Hebrews’ attempt to leave Egypt—Exod. 
10:17). Further, in the time of the early monarchy, Saul confessed his 
sin to Samuel and asked pardon (I Sam. 15:25). But allusions to God as 
the source of forgiveness are especially noteworthy. In vain Moses asks 
God to forgive (take away the guilt of) Israel (Exod. 32:32), the 
implied effect of which would be the withdrawal of punishment. True 
to his merciful and righteous nature, God forgives, but by no means 
clears the guilty (Exod. 34:7). Thus forgiveness does not cancel the 
punishment demanded because of sin, although it appears to create a 
new relationship between God and the sinner. Otherwise it would have 
no significance. A comparable passage in Numbers should be noted 
(14:18-JE). The term is translated “to spare” rather than “to forgive” 
in the story of Abraham’s intercession on behalf of Sodom (Gen. 18). 

Job uses the word with its literal meaning of “take away” (7:21): 
“Why dost thou not pardon my transgression and take away my 
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iniquity?” In doing this God would cease his relentless hounding of Job 
and thus give him a measure of peace. A very sick man confesses his 
sin to God freely, and thankfully declares that God has forgiven (taken 
away the guilt of) his sin (Ps. 32:5). A liturgical psalm announces that 
God forgave but nonetheless avenged the wrongdoings of his wayward 
people (Ps. 99:18). The prophet whose marriage helped him probe 
the depths of the meaning of God’s love for his people associated pity 
and forgiveness (Hosea 1:6); he pleads with his people to pray God 
to “take away all iniquity” (14:2). Another prophetic writer trium- 
phantly proclaims how wonderful Israel’s God is, for he is the God who 
pardons iniquity and casts his people’s sins “into the depths of the sea” 
(Micah 7:18-19). 

The second term, salah, bears the meaning “forgive, pardon,” and 
occurs always in connection with the action of God. The books of Daniel, 
Nehemiah, and Psalms use a derivative of: this root, selihah, which means 
“abundant forgiveness” (Dan. 9:9, Neh. 9:17, Ps. 130:4). The verb 
is synonymous with nasa’ and is sometimes used with it in the same 
sentence. In one instance of its use it suggests God’s consistent attitude 
toward the sinner based on his steadfast love rather than individual 
acts of forgiveness (Num. 14:19). When men implore God to forgive 
them, they may have confidence that he will do so for the sake of his 
name, that is, his character and his reputation as a trustworthy and 
merciful God (Ps. 25:11). By implication this means that God does not 
forgive from caprice or because he is cajoled or bribed to do so. 

Again, forgiveness is conditioned upon repentance and a moral reorien- 
tation of life. The unrighteous man must forsake “his thoughts” and 
return to the Lord, who “will abundantly pardon” (Isa. 55:7). Another 
prophet announces that the day of the new covenant is coming when God 
will forgive his people and “remember their sin no more” (Jer. 31: 34). 
Another statement from this prophetic book makes the divine forgive- 
ness dependent upon turning away from evil (36:3). Daniel prays that 
God will forgive for his name’s sake (Dan. 9:19). Amos pleads with 
God to forgive Jacob because he is so small, that is, to abandon his plan 
to send judgments of locusts and fire upon his people (7:2, 5). 

While the various books of the Old Testament exhibit preferences for 
particular terms, as our survey indicates, there is proof that they are 
in fundamental agreement as to the nature of atonement and of forgive- 
ness, which is its profound meaning. This experience originates with 
God; it removes or reduces punishment for sin at times, but not always; 
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it is conditioned upon penitence and prayer and the adoption of a new 
way of life; and it is related to the love and righteousness of the covenant 
God for whose name’s sake it is made available to men. Implied in many 
places is the conviction that beyond all the visible benefits of forgiveness 
is the supreme benefit of reconciliation with God and a life lived in 
communion with him. This life is possible through the redemptive acts of 
God in Israel’s history and through man’s response to this action, a 
response which is ceremonial, personal, and ethical. God’s action of 
forgiveness removes the barrier to man’s reciprocal action of worship, 
sacrifice, and humble obedience. 

The literature of the Old Testament shows the co-existence and 
interplay of ritualistic forms of worship and ethically demanding codes 
of conduct. As prominent as the former are in some parts of the litera- 
ture, one cannot escape the conclusion that even here they are not 
detached from the requirements of righteousness which are so con- 
spicuously a part of Israel’s faith. The Bible frequently demands of 
Israel a sternly moral examination of her forms of atoning sacrifice, 
when their pageantry and sensuous appeal tend to make them a substi- 
tute for the living God. This is evident in many books (Ps. 51:17, Isa. 
1:14, Jer. 7:1-11, Amos 4:4-5, etc.). Atoning rites, as well as sacrifices 
for other purposes, when used to remind Israel of her covenant God and 
of his purpose for her, are acceptable and pleasing in his sight, but their 
use to obscure the righteous God and to deaden man’s sensitivity to his 
will is an abomination. 

Although the atonement ritual involves man’s action, the backlying 
idea centers in God. He is Savior and Redeemer; he forgives and pardons 
guilt; he calls to men to turn to him and be saved (Isa. 45:22) ; he dwells 
with men of a humble spirit (Isa. 57:15); he puts his law in men’s 
hearts (Jer. 31:33) ; in his love he redeems them (Isa. 63:9). He sends 
disasters that men might turn to him. In his control of nature and of 
history he tries to win men to do his will in faith. Steadfastly he seeks 
to shape an obedient people, forgiven, humbled and purified by their 
suffering, through whose witnessing the nations of the earth might turn, 
receive forgiveness of sins, and become God’s people also (Isa. 53). So 
Israel, having atoned for her sins, through suffering rather than sacrifice, 
becomes God’s atoning agent for the healing of the nations. 

Thus it is clear that atonement has both a restricted and a larger mean- 
ing. In the restricted sense it meant a process which was begun by the 
Israelite and which required the sacrifice of an animal at the sanctuary. 
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Through this shedding of blood the worshipper was purified and again 
able to take his place in the covenant community. This sacrifice removed 
the tension which had existed in the God-man encounter. A sense of 
acceptance took its place. Also we have seen evidence of attempts at 
restitution, if an overt sin or crime was involved. In the atonement 
ceremonies the priest, of course, had an important role. 

But in the larger sense, atonement involved the nature and action of 
the God of Israel. In Leviticus, for example, the holiness of God, which 
demanded a holy, purified people, was not only metaphysical holiness. 
It was a holiness related to the redeeming, covenant-making God who 
had entered history to make for himself a people. Actually this God 
participated in every atoning act and made it possible by his command: 
“Be you holy as I am holy!” This holiness, while dramatically and 
symbolically renewed through sacrificial offerings, was actually achieved 
by the encounter of God and man. Confronted by the living, merciful, 
righteous, and holy God, the man bringing his offering from herd or 
flock, brought also his faith, his repentance, and his deep desire for 
renewal, often confused no doubt by their admixture with feelings drawn 
from primitive fear, and from the sights and odors of his surroundings. 
Out of this encounter came the awareness of reconciliation, reinstate- 
ment, and the lifting of the burden of guilt. 

The worshipper comes from this experience as one who has gone 
through the required motions of the atonement ceremony but also as 
one to whom atonement has come through the grace of Israel’s God. 
When the full meaning of this gracious deliverance was comprehended 
by Israel, its formulation in the concept of the vicariously suffering 
servant became inevitable. What other response to the atoning, redeem- 
ing God can the forgiven men of Israel make than to witness through 
suffering to his love, so that the nations may turn to the light and be 
saved? So it is not surprising that at last Israel’s God of redeeming grace 
burst into history with a star, a song, a cross, and an empty tomb and 
that the followers of the cross, in passionate gratitude for his coming, 
turned the world upside down. Nor is it surprising that one of their 
number found it possible to proclaim: “Christ died for our sins in 
accordance with the Scriptures” (I Cor. 15:3). 














Christ for Us and In Us 


An Essay on Incarnation and Atonement 


by H. Ganse Litt ge, Jr. 


A study of the history of Christian theology and preaching will always 
show that one urgent concern attaches itself to practically every stage 
of Christian thought. How is the theologian or preacher to make relevant 
for his present day reader and listener the claims he bases on the life 
and death of Jesus Christ? What sort of bridge can be built that will 
stretch from the Twentieth Century pew to the hills and lakes of First 
Century Galilee and Nazareth or to the path that leads toward Golgotha? 
The purpose of this paper will be to contend that for the theologian, 
at least, these questions can be answered only in the light of what one 
conceives to be the relationship between the central Christian doctrines 
of Incarnation and Atonement. And if, as I believe, the theologian 
plays a decisive role in criticizing the content of church proclamation on 
the basis of divine revelation, then it is of primary importance what 
attitude the preacher adopts toward these central doctrines of the faith. 
Thus, perhaps I may be permitted to cite two Pauline passages to 
serve as a necessary springboard for a discussion of the difficulties of 
the problem that faces us. I would begin then by suggesting that a real 
understanding of the Incarnation must be bound up with Paul’s affirma- 
tion, “To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing their trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto 
us the word of reconciliation.””’ And in the same manner I would suggest 
the full significance of the Atonement is laid bare only after one has 
carefully probed the meaning of Paul’s ringing exclamation, “But God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.”* Once the startling continuity is realized between 
“God was in Christ” and “Christ died for us” the indestructible logic 
that binds the Incarnation to the Atonement will be seen, and he who 
sees that neither statement has substance or efficacy apart from the 
other will have miraculously but solidly built that bridge which spans 





1. II Corinthians 5: 19. 
2. Romans 5:8. 
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a gulf often threatening to separate the here and now from the there 
and then. 

Certainly, a great share of the issues constituting our present day 
theological controversy find habitation in and around the thinking of 
Rudolph Bultmann. The interesting alliance between his critical theories 
and existential philosophy clearly divulges the protesting mind of one 
figure who is very much a part of the ageless movement to make the 
gospel of Jesus Christ relevant in the here and now. Because of this 
his thought cannot help but enter commandingly into the field we 
have chosen to survey. 

The consequences of such an entrance lend a certain perspective to 
the problem we have before us concerning the relation between the 
Incarnation and the Atonement. In a recent series of Gifford Lectures 
delivered to the University of Edinburgh entitled “History and Escha- 
tology,” Bultmann showed his chosen disregard for historical revelation. 
The Jesus Christ with whom we are concerned above in the Pauline 
statements is radically transformed into an eschatological event happen- 
ing ever and ever again within history in preaching and faith. Much is 
made of Jesus as the ever present Lord who constantly demands of man 
an existential decision, a decision which taken in faith will grasp the 
freedom of the future in every present moment. Here the historical 
event of Christ is viewed as a timeless event shorn of an advent into 
historical temporality as we know it. Thus, with undeniable consistency, 
Bultmann argues from an advent of Jesus Christ in eternal time to the 
contemporaneity of the believer who encounters every moment as an 
eschatological and decisive one. The total meaning of history lies in the 
present moment alone and the emphasis we have recently put on “God 
was in Christ” is destroyed in a delicate dialectic between the existential 
moment when God is in you and the timeless ethereality in which God ts 
in Christ. 

Hence, Bultmann is perhaps the foremost representative on the con- 
temporary theological scene of the view that man can enter into a 
saving relationship with God without a real historical mediator. Like 
Schleiermacher before him and a great percentage of present-day evan- 
gelists, Bultmann insists upon man’s experience being the seat of any 
reconciliation between himself and God. His existential presuppositions 
lead him into a facile demythologization of the historicity of the gospel 
narrative. In order to make the New Testament “myth” relevant for 
the present-day world, Bultmann asserts the centrality of atonement. 
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146 Interpretation 
But he purposely allows the equally crucial doctrine of incarnation to 
drift away, deeming it unessential to a right understanding of what 
takes place in atonement. Keeping Bultmann’s thinking in mind as 
indicative of the damage that may be done to the basal unity Paul finds 
in the Incarnation and the Atonement, this paper will develop the 
argument that the Atonement wrought out by historical life and death 
of Jesus Christ is the manner necessary to God’s love in which his 
pardon is given. 

With skillful figures of abstraction Soren Kierkegaard argues against 
the Socratic view of knowledge in Philosophical Fragments. In his belief 
that self-knowledge is the knowledge of God, Socrates appears to have 
said years ago much the same thing that Bultmann is saying today. 
Kierkegaard brilliantly and with refreshing uniqueness places before 
the reader what the full meaning and implications of the Incarnation 
must be. Like Bultmann, Kierkegaard expresses his thinking in terms 
of the moment and yet a capital “M” is used to distinguish it from 
“Occasion.” As long as the historical and the eternal are external to 
one another, the historical is merely an occasion. The moment occurs 
only once, in an absolute paradox, that is, when God was in Christ 
historically. This absolute paradox is proclaimed “negatively by revealing 
the absolute unlikeness of sin, positively by proposing to do away with 


the absolute unlikeness in absolute likeness.’”* “While we were yet 


sinners Christ died for us.” Because the unity of Incarnation and 
Atonement is an absolute paradox, human reason can encounter it 
happily only in the Moment when this paradox is allowed to contribute 
an understanding faith to the historical believer. If the Moment had 
been merely an occasion, faith, as a condition of receiving the total 
meaning of the paradox would not have been given, but only drawn forth 
from the consciousness of the person who encounters it. Bultmann seems 
to feel that in accepting the historicity of the life of Jesus Christ, what 
Kierkegaard calls the “disciple at second hand” is at a disadvantage 
because of the temporal remoteness of a past event. Therefore he 
demythologizes the incarnate Jesus in an attempt to abolish the notion 
of a second hand disciple. Kierkegaard, on the other hand, stresses the 
mutual identity of every disciple, be he contemporary or second hand, 
by asserting against the Socratic position the truth that all disciples in 
faith are so related to their teacher as to be externally concerned with 





3. Séren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936), 
P. 37- 
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his historical existence. It is therefore equally difficult for every human 
being in every time and place to grasp the essential meaning of the 
paradox, for it is never given apart from the condition of understanding 
it, and God has given the condition and the paradox together once-for- 
all in the Moment. “To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them.” This is 
the absolute paradox, for in it the historical and eternal reside in a way 
that can only be grasped by faith. And this faith can only be given in 
and through a situation which finds the eternal and the historical in 
unity, that is, the Moment. Here absolute unlikeness is done away in 
absolute likeness and Bultmann’s eschatological event happening again 
and again in history is relegated to one form of the Socratic Occasion. 

Having seen the utter dissimilarity that exists in what is implied in 
the philosophical achievements of Kierkegaard and Bultmann and thus 
an indication of the problematic element central to the Incarnation, 
I must pass on to a more careful examination of the exact relationship 
I have stated the Incarnation and Atonement indestructibly bear to 
one another. H. R. Mackintosh has written with true insight, “All 
Christianity resides in the two companion truths: God in Christ for us, 
we in Christ for God’” and again, 

The crucifixion as an event of bygone history does not reconcile. The merely 


given fact of Jesus’ death may leave us untouched and estranged. Somehow the 
virtue of that sacrifice must come to be within us.° 


When we can see the necessary truth arising out of these two statements 
as they are held together in union we are able to understand the full 
force of the message Paul has delivered to us. In the actual historical 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ flow the deepest springs of Atonement, for 
God was in Christ for us, and because of this we are in Christ for God. 
And yet this alone is not enough. For the pure objective fact of the 
Incarnation, the birth, the earthly ministry of Jesus involving the teach- 
ings and healings, and the Crucifixion, is so very real, so much a part 
of our very lives and all they encompass in time and history, that it might 
pass us by unnoticed. Somehow the virtue of that life that was sacrificed 
must be appropriated into the warp and woof of our daily existence. 
And yet, without something being there objectively to appropriate we 
would experience nothing new dwelling within us. Our mystical flights 





4. H. R. Mackintosh, The Christian Experience of Forgiveness (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1927), p. 223. 
5. Ibid., p. 226. 
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to a pantheistic or ideal absolute and the feeling of utter dependence we 
may derive from searching introspection carry us no further than a 
circuitous route around the dark embankments of our own presuppo- 
sitions. We cannot escape from Kierkegaard’s Moment. Where the 
absolute paradox of “God in Christ for us” and “we in Christ for God” 
is encountered in and with the condition of Christ within us; when in 
that moment neither paradox nor condition can exist apart from the 
other, then we have the Incarnation that atones and the Atonement 
that can be atonement only as it has become incarnate. 

We must now investigate what it means to have Christ for us and 
Christ in us. The inseparability of these two ideas for understanding the 
heart of the Pauline doctrines of justification, reconciliation, and atone- 
ment receives its most dynamic treatment in John Calvin’s exposition 
of the high priestly office of Jesus Christ. In attempting to understand 
Christ’s atonement in terms of incarnation Calvin shows that atonement 
thought of as high priestly action can never be an isolated act. Deeply 
affected by Augustine’s doctrine of grace, Calvin held that we are 
nothing in ourselves, but something only in Christ. However such a 
view alone is productive of a merely static Christ. Calvin felt a man 
must be aware of the vital chain that links him to this Christ without 
whom he is nothing, and proposed to work out biblically Christ’s priest- 
hood in which is contained this solidarity with us. In studying Christ’s 
priestly ministry, Calvin found that the primary meaning of “in Christ” 
is the same as “Christ for us.” To say that in Christ we have a high 
priest touched with the feeling of our infirmities and tempted in all points 
like as we are is commensurate with saying that God was in the Christ 
who died for us while we were yet sinners. And yet there is a secondary 
meaning that Calvin finds in the phrase “in Christ.” This follows hard 
upon the first and apart from the first is nonexistent. However an 
understanding of the first is paradoxically contingent upon the existence 
of the second. This secondary meaning is “Christ in us,” or faith. For 
Calvin the work of the Spirit, Christ in us, or faith must be held in close 
association with “Christ for us” because it is this faith as such which 
makes what God has done for us in Christ central to our lives. It is this 
faith which is given to the believer by virtue of what Christ has done 
for him that enables him to understand what has been done once-for-all 
and thereby to participate in, and identify himself with, the fullness of 
that deed. This is what Calvin means when he speaks of Christ as high 
priest. For in the priesthood of Christ the believer enters unconditionally 
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and simultaneously into the presence, love, and judgment of God with 
the priest—“‘if one died for all, then were all dead.’” Is not such identity 
the real meaning of Atonement, an identity that is sustained by the 
miracle of Christ in us? Yet, Calvin hastens to reassert the objective and 
factual uniqueness of the life and death of the one high priest—Jesus 
Christ. In terminology that is meaningful within the sphere of Christ’s 
function as high priest Calvin offers a sharp rebuke to the Romanism 
that was so offensive to him in his own day. 


For we, though in ourselves polluted, in him being priests, offer ourselves 
and all to God, and freely enter the heavenly sanctuary, so that the sacrifices of 
prayer and praise which we present are grateful and of sweet odour before him. 
... The more destestable, therefore, is the fiction of those who, not content with 
the priesthood of Christ, have dared to take it upon themselves to sacrifice him, 


a thing daily attempted in the Papacy, where the mass is represented as an 
immolation of Christ.’ 


Behind the sacerdotal exterior we see the same compelling truth that 
Kierkegaard has rendered in his quaintest prose. Once we have grasped 
the Christ for us in an irreversible and unrepeatable historical event it 
is enough. The Incarnation was once-for-all. We need no more crucify 
Christ afresh than encounter him in an eschatological event that happens 
again and again in history d Ja Bultmann. Christ is in us, surely, but 
only because he was for us a little over nineteen hundred years ago. 
Because it is important for us to see with Calvin that in Christ we 
died, were judged, rose again, and ascended into heaven, we ought to 
take a closer look at the office of Christ as high priest and the Old 
Testament understanding of the mediator. In the Old Testament when 
the high priest entered into the Holy of Holies, to sprinkle the blood 
of the sacrifice on the mercy seat in intercession, the whole of Israel 
entered with him in the person of the high priest. This was possible 
because such a priest was considered to be the perfect representative 
of the people, the one person who could step beyond the veil into the 
Almighty’s presence on behalf of the people—the mediator. And this 
liturgical function conceived in its right manner was a response to the 
Word of God. Thus, the sacrifice Christ makes as high priest can be 
efficacious and meaningful only in so far as it is inextricably bound to 
Christ’s office as prophet, that is, the Word become flesh. It is only as 
God in Christ is incorporated into the marrow of our earthly existence, 





6. II Corinthians 5:14. 
7. John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book II, Chapt.XV. Sect. 6. 
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bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, that perfect atonement and 
sacrifice can be worked out. Otherwise there is no real mediator to do 
what we can never do alone, no one to stand before the mercy seat in 
our place and return with the words “peace be unto you.” Otherwise 
there is no solidarity between priest and people on which the whole 
foundation of penitence, pardon, forgiveness, justification, reconciliation, 
and atonement rests. Thus Calvin is at great pains to emphasize the 
priestly ministry of Jesus Christ while on earth stressing that no atone- 
ment can be made unless it is from man’s side, at the same time insisting 
that the subject of propitiation is not man, but the incarnate Word, the 
God-man who reconciles the world unto himself. 

It is essential to our purpose here to regard carefully what Christ 
has done for us as our representative and priest and, in a consideration 
of the idea of substitution, to recognize the right relationship between 
the Lamb slain before all the world and the Christ in us in faith. Only 
then will we be able to see with Calvin vis a vis the Bultmanns, 
Schleiermachers, and Ritschls of the world that the Christian believer 
must be concerned with what he experiences in faith and not the exper- 
ience itself, at the same time admitting that the two can never be 
separated. Thus, in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ we see how God’s 
infinite love and justice seek out the humanity that has turned its back 
on him and sinned against him; how he judges that sin, condemns it, 
bearing the punishment of that condemnation himself in painful for- 
giveness, and restores man into a personal, filial relationship with himself. 
Because God utters his eternal, righteous “no” to our sin, it takes on 
the objective character of guilt. “But God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” A desperate 
situation is this where only God can take man’s place and where our 
sins are dealt with completely and finally-once-for-all. Nothing less 
than incarnation may atone! The faith that knows the indissoluble bond 
between the humbling of the Incarnation and the suffering of Atone- 
ment steers the middle course between the thorough-going objectivity 
of a contractual and legalistic satisfaction theory of substitution 
(Medieval scholasticism and the forensic instrumentality of Anselm’s 
reconciliation) and the subjective demythologizing of the word-event 
(Bultmann). This faith knows that in Christ’s priesthood something is 
accomplished that no Old Testament priest could do, for here the judge 
offers himself as the lamb, the priest becomes the victim—and the faith 
that recognizes all this is given in the event itself, as it is an event done 
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in the bowels of humanity for the whole of humanity. We are eternally 
identified with it, and we know this for one reason only—because it 
happened, and because the event and the knowledge of it are forever 
coincident. “If one died for all then were all dead.” 

It remains for us now to spend some time in understanding how the 
incarnate and priestly Christ breaks into our estrangement from God 
and atones for us. Here we must see, the Christian message tells us, 
that God was incarnate in Jesus Christ and that his sin-bearing was 
incarnate in the passion of Jesus. Again we must remind ourselves that 
the historical episode of Jesus’ ministry and death is not a mere symbol 
of something timeless. Nor is it a fact that achieves actuality only 
because it appears an irrefutable product of Anselm’s logic—“‘it is impos- 
sible for anyone to be saved except through the God-man.”® As Donald 
Baillie has it, objective atonement is the love of God dealing existentially 
with the sin of the world and overcoming it as only love can do. And 
yet such a triumph is no legal victory, but a spiritual process in the 
realm of personal relationships. One cannot separate the objective work 
from its subjective aspect, “by which it becomes a reality in the hearts 
and minds of men.” 

And so the incarnate Christ is our high priest. In his person as the 
Word become flesh and in his priestly work the transgressions of the 
ungodly are not imputed against them. But this is only possible because 
“while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” It is here in the cross 
of Jesus in the passion enacted in the fullness of his earthly ministry 
that we come closest to seeing why Atonement can be thought of in 
no other terms but Incarnation. The history of the priesthood in the 
Old Testament is one where the efficacy of the sacrificial ceremony 
gradually became exalted in its own right and ceased to be a responsive 
witness to the convenantal Word of God. With the rehabilitation of the 
Word of God in the post-exilic Torah, a stiff legalism set in, which not 
only continued the separation between Word and atoning sacrifice, but 
provided a shelter against God’s righteousness behind which sinful man 
could hide. It was into this particular historical circumstance that the 
Son of God was born, and in it he made his agonizing way towards the 
cross. Only as the Word became flesh, could it perform its twofold 
(prophetic and priestly) office for in that becoming, in that Jesus born 
of a woman under the law, the eternal truth and righteousness of God 





8. Mackintosh, of. cit., p. 194. 
9. D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ (London: Faber and Faber, 1948), p. 200. 
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once-for-all broke through the curse and captivity of the law, and drew 
out upon itself the sin and wickedness seething in men’s hearts. At the 
same time, the ordained unity between God’s word and the liturgical 
sacrifices offered unto him was restored in the person of his Son who 
was the Word made flesh and who made the perfect sacrifice on the 
cross. ‘Thus, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
Here revelation and reconciliation go hand in hand, prophet and priest 
are one, Incarnation and Atonement are inseparable. 

In order to see that unless Atonement and Incarnation (Christ for 
us and Christ in us) are totally bound up in each other, either is 
meaningless or inconclusive, we must see that man’s sin represents a 
complete enmity on his part over against a personal God. Man, in 
turning his back on God, and becoming a slave unto himself is com- 
pletely unable to retrieve the past losses for which he is responsible, or 
effect any sort of reconciliation. That he has sold himself to the powers 
of darkness is abysmally evident in the manner in which he depersonal- 
izes God into an abstract law. But God is not to be abstracted, and 
though in his holy love and righteousness, he despises that which has 
run away from him, he humbles himself in the form of a servant, runs 
after man, overtakes him, and forgives him. This is the Incarnation and 
Atonement which must be thought out in terms of justification and 
reconciliation. Because God is a Person, his Word, to be truth, must 
become an active personal event. And in becoming such an event or 
incarnate in flesh, it at the same time becomes atonement. The truth of 
God can not be thought of in any other terms but personal being. 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life.”’” God’s truth is this steadfastness 
and his faithfulness. That is, he remains true to himself even in the 
existential situation in incarnation when truth encounters sin. And the 
encounter between truth and sin must always be existential. Therefore 
God’s truth gives sin its objective character by condemning it in the 
flesh, and in this situation, God’s faithfulness is seen to be a judgment 
that vindicates his own wrath. And yet as God’s incarnate word judges, 
as Christ performs his prophetic office, this judgment which springs 
from the love of God and against which sin has rebelled, must be 
carried out wholly within the domain of sin. For God, to remain true 
to his own nature, must judge sin, and in objectifying it as such, he 
imputes the guilt to man. Because of the irreversibility of time, man 
can not rid himself of this guilt, unless some one takes his place and 
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atones for him under the judgment of God. Thus the word that judges 
becomes the word that reconciles. The prophet becomes priest. 

Incarnation, by its very nature is atonement. The predicament is this, 
that God’s truth and righteousness in becoming truth for man, must 
be apprehended by man as such—the very thing guilt and sin prevent 
from happening. Thus in Christ, God intervenes decisively doing what 
man could not do himself. The union of Incarnation and Atonement is 
a substitutionary act which springs man free from his imprisoned guilt 
by forgiving the sin that judged constitutes guilt. Such an act reconciles 
man by dragging him out from behind the law and exposing the 
devastating wrong that lies there. This substitution, which is Christ 
for us, is only relevant in so far as we participate in the expiation of 
guilt of which Christ is the subject. This is what we mean by Incarnation 
in which, because Christ is in us by virtue of being for us, the truth 
of God’s righteousness is revealed from faith to faith. “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Incarnation means the more the Word 
penetrated into the hearts of men, the more it evoked the unrighteous- 
ness of men against it. Atonement is the process by which this unright- 
eousness is provoked into wilful destructive action, condemned as such, 
and painfully forgiven. One is meaningless without the other. Only in 
a union between God and man can substitutionary atonement really 
be made. 

Thus, the purely objective and somewhat legalistic way of thinking 
of atonement that we find in Anselm is not enough by itself. For by the 
very existential fact of taking on himself our sinful flesh, by humbling 
himself in becoming poor that we might be rich, Jesus Christ atones. 
His person is the Atonement, because in dealing with us as persons, 
he draws upon himself the enmity that we harbor against him personally. 
In this sense the atonement is essentially ontological, and in Christ’s 
teaching and healing ministry, we see God in him reconciling the world 
unto himself. Reconciliation breaks into the scheme of time and history 
in the life of Christ, as well as his death, because in his teaching he 
calls forth the Pharisaic and self-centered hatred which ultimately 
nailed him to a cross. And in like manner, his healing ministry was 
one in which his whole being went out to those in need of physical 
restoration to the extent that she who touched him in the jostling crowd 
was given newness of life because he was so identified with those who 
were in physical need. In Atonement Christ entered into the very depths 
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of men’s infirmity of conscience and body and stood in the breach man 
had made against God, healing man’s whole being with forgiveness in 
a way possible for only him who was God incarnate. 

Similarly, it is quite inadequate to think of Christ dying for us while 
we were yet sinners as an eternal idea in the Godhead of the Father 
which can be appropriated by faith into our lives in some sort of timeless 
and subjective decision. Christ in us is incredible apart from Christ for us. 
The historical and high priestly atonement of Christ on the cross is 
the manner necessary to God’s love in which his pardon is given. As 


H. R. Mackintosh has it: 


By His gospel of forgiveness the Father implicitly declares to us not only that 
sin rests under His condemnation, but that nothing achievable by the sinner can 
ever make it good. It is something so real and dark that only three modes of 
Divine treatment are possible—to judge it, to bear it in sacrificial love, to forgive 
it freely.'* 


This is Atonement, and our experience of it renders us newness of life. 
But our experience is deceitful and unworthy to the extent that we lose 
what we experience in an enthusiasm for the experience itself. When 
we speak of justification by faith in terms of Christ for us, we must be 
conscious of a self-denial that carries away our own faith with it. We 
are justified and reconciled by the blood of Christ, as our own right is 
dispossessed in his substitution. It is his perfect obedience and faithful- 
ness in his complete identification with us as our high priest that on 
the cross works out our propitiation, delivering us over from the bondage 
of sin and death. Sin is real only so far as God pronounces it as such 
in the midst of our humanity, condemning it, and in forgiveness, bear- 
ing away the punishment he must mete out to it because he loves us. 
‘Because God was historically in the Christ who died for us we live today 
understanding our experience of the once-for-allness of that event by 
virtue of the Christ in us. 

Perhaps it is only appropriate that we should conclude the discussion 
undertaken here by reminding ourselves of the view Emil Brunner takes 
in his massive book The Mediator.” In many ways Brunner’s thought 
supplies the means for gathering up all that has been said here. His 
argument is contained in his title—The Mediator! Brunner’s under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures leads him to hold to the truth that the 





12. H. R. Mackintosh, of. cit., pp. 120 f. 
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nature of man’s sinful estrangement from God and the nature of God’s 
love and righteousness in the face of it demands a mediator if any 
atonement is to be affected. And because the dreadful tyranny of sin 
has both an objective character in God’s holy repudiation of it and a 
subjective aspect in man’s consequent guilt, a reconciling mediator must 
be such that he engineers a reunion wholly from the side of God and 
wholly from the side of man. Hence this mediator must be incarnate. 
If Jesus Christ’s life and death as witnessed to in the New Testament 
is not something the scientific historian can point to and say, “there 
something happened,” then any doctrine of reconciliation is meaningless. 
And yet Incarnation is far more than “there something happened”’ for 
God was in Christ. Brunner’s intent is to show that God’s being in 
Christ is relevant only if Christ historically “was,” although nothing the 
disinterested historian can see in the earthly existence of Jesus Christ 
implies the further range of God’s penetration into history. Thus 
Brunner makes the distinction throughout his book between the knowl- 
edge of Christ which we have in the flesh and after the flesh. Of course, 
here the faith (Kierkegaard’s “condition”’) that is given in the historical 
event tangles with secular science, and Christ for us can be known 
only in the flesh. Christ after the flesh is devoid of any mediation. 
Along with all shades of idealism, legalism, and mysticism such a Christ 
is only we after ourselves—the extension of that dilemma which we have 
seen by its very nature demands the intervention of a mediator. And 
thus, for Brunner, reconciliation must be ontological. The Christ who 
atones for us is real when the Word becomes flesh and the incarnate high 
priestly sacrifice which is his person is done into the recesses of our 
uttermost being, into our flesh. Because Christ is for us in this way, 
Christ is really in us. Incarnate atonement has immediacy for us because, 


That God can be both at once the One who is not mocked and the One who 
does not deal with us after our transgressions; that neither aspect is sacrificed to the 
other . . . that God is equally the Holy One who asserts His unconditional claims 

. . and the Merciful One who gives Himself to the very utmost limits of self- 
emptying—this fundamental theme of the whole Bible is the message of the 
Cross, the truth which is not to be separated from the fact, but in it alone, in 
this actual happening, is truth." 


In this paper we have tried to uncover the indestructible logic between 
Incarnation and Atonement, to see how God in Christ for us and we in 
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Christ for God in the there and then reaches out inevitably to the same 
Christ in us in the here and now. Only the cross which bore the anguish 
on a Jerusalem hill can be planted in the hearts of men today. In the 
face of what has been done once-for-all for us and in us during Christ’s 
earthly ministry and on Calvary, we can but worshipfully fall down on 
our knees and with the father of the child cry out “Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief.” Here is something that cannot be systematized, 
but only believed in the faith that is ours through him who lived and 
died on our behalf. 
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The Need of Man 


The Atonement in the Fourth Gospel 


by W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 


To discuss the antonement, we must first define it. In both the 
Authorized Version and the Revised Standard Version of the Old 
Testament, the word “atonement” occurs frequently for the “covering” 
of sin by the Levitical sacrifices. But in the light of Christian under- 
standing, it was realized that the blood of bulls and goats could never 
take away sin (Heb. 10:4). In the New Testament, the word “atone- 
ment” occurs once, where it translates the Greek word xarad\ay7 
as reconciliation (Rom. 5:11). 

The Hebrew word kaphar, “cover,” suggests that God dealt with 
sin by putting it out of sight. The Greek word suggests that God dealt 
with the hostility between himself and men by reconciliation, restoring 
good relations. Men hostile to God and under his wrath were reconciled 
through the death of his Son; now, as Christians, we have received a 
responsibility for reconciliation (II Cor. 5:18 f.). From the standpoint 
of these verses God did something through Christ to repair the breach 
between himself and man. But this is Pauline language. 

It has often been said that there is no objective atonement in the 
Gospel of John. If one looks for the satisfaction theory so ably form- 
ulated by Anselm in Cur Deus Homo, there is little to reward the search. 
But if one looks for a profound treatment of how God deals with-sin, 
there is nothing richer in the New Testament. Unfortunately the 
metaphor used to portray a doctrine is sometimes confused with the 
total meaning of the doctrine. The same theological truth may be set 
forth in several figures of speech. The nature of the doctrinal divergence, 
which an inspired writer was trying to correct, always influenced the 
language used to present the truth accurately. 

The theme of the whole Bible is: How does God save sinful men? 
The German term for this is heilsgeschichte, “salvation-history.” The 
major Pauline letters were written when Judaizing legalism threatened 
to destroy the distinctive truths of the Christian faith. In magnifying 
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the law of God, Judaism suppressed the grace of God. This movement, 
if it had succeeded, would have excluded all other races from salvation. 
It would have destroyed Christianity as a universal faith for the world. 
This one-sided view of God’s relation to men led Paul to demonstrate 
that not only had the pagan world failed to meet God’s requirements 
for righteousness, but that the most zealous advocates of the law had 
likewise failed (Rom. 1:18—3:20). All men had sinned and fallen 
short of the glory of God (Rom. 3:23). All men were lawbreakers, 
criminals, standing guilty before God. On the basis of the record, God 
must either condemn them or, as an act of free grace, forgive them as 
penitents seeking pardon. Moberly describes penitence as the “charac- 
teristic experience of the Christian conscience.’ To provide a way to 
show mercy, God set forth Christ as a propitiatory offering by his blood, 
to be received by faith (Rom. 3:25). Christ, having met the require- 
ments of the law, died to redeem men who had not satisfied God’s 
righteous demands. By grace, through faith in Christ who died for 
them, God forgives and restores sinners to fellowship with himself. 

John does not deal with sin from this point of view. Neither the Gospel 
nor the Epistles of John ever use Paul’s great word “justify,” dtxacovv. 
“Righteousness,” dcxavooivn, occurs in the Gospel only twice (16:8, 10). 
Here it has quite a different sense from Paul’s usage. In John, it means 
to vindicate Christ in his suit against the unbelieving world; in Paul, 
it means to acquit a penitent sinner. These two words occur in Romans 
alone almost fifty times. Both Paul and John believe in and preach the 
same gospel, but their polemic is against different heresies. In both, sin 
issues in death; in both, God alone can deal with it adequately. 


What Is Sin? 


In John, sin is not so much a breach of law as it is hatred of light. 
This leads to rejecting Christ, the Light of the world (1:4-10, 8:12). 
An ethical dualism, apparently from Iran, had invaded the church at 
Ephesus. It was dualism between light and darkness, love and hate, life 
and death. This dualism did not represent an eternal state as in Iranian 
religion. The world already lay in darkness, when the true Light which 
lights every man came into the world (1:9). Although the darkness 
possessed the field when the Light was incarnated, it was destined to 
pass away (I John 2:8). The darkness opposed the Light, but it did not 





1. R.C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality (New York: Longmans Green and Co., 1910), 
p. 26. 
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and could not overcome it, it could not put it out (1:5). In John, each 
man’s destiny is decided by whether he loves or hates the Light (3: 19- 
21). Salvation is for those who believe in the Light. 

The Fourth Gospel begins with this conflict (1:4, 5) and moves 
toward a double climax: 1) of hate and rejection of the Light of the 
world, “Away with him, away with him, crucify him” (19:15); and 
2) of adoration and faith in him, “My Lord and my God!” (20:28). 
The cure for sin and death is to walk in this Light which gives life to 
the world (8:12). To believe in him is to have life in his name (20: 
30, 31). All who believe in him are granted the right, éfoveia, to become 
the sons of God; these are born not of bloods, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor the will of man, but of God (1:12 f.). It is by the will of God that 
men are given a new nature (3:6), being admitted to the rights and 
status of sons. The prodigal’s confession admitted that he had lost this 
status by sin: “Father, I have sinned against heaven and in your sight 
and am no more worthy to be called your son” (Luke 15:21). The 
prodigal, to get back into the father’s house in any status, was willing 
to be treated as a hired servant; but the father joyfully ordered that he 
be taken into the family circle with the full rights and privileges of a 
son. Among those whom God redeems there are no second class children, 
no hired servants. By sin men lose their place in God’s family; by grace 
they are fully restored. By the Spirit of God they are given a new 
nature and a new character (3:6). Without this new nature, they can 
neither understand, nor participate in God’s kingly reign. This is another 
way of saying that they can never be at home in the family of God. 
In Paul, man’s restoration would have been expressed in terms of 
justification by faith; in John, the restoration is on the basis of a new 
nature. Paul speaks of a new legal status, Kindesrecht; John of a new 
spiritual nature, Kindeswesen. This “atonement” is a work of God 
within the moral nature of man. It could rightly be called a subjective 
atonement, but it continually works itself out in man’s conduct. We 
might call this “reconciliation through regeneration.”” What must be 
emphasized is that it is a work of God upon man, within man, not man’s 
self-reformation. 


Taking Away Sin 


The Baptist, who came to bear witness of the Light that all men might 
believe, introduced Jesus as the “Lamb of God who takes away the 
sin of the world” (1:29). This is the fundamental announcement of 
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the Gospel. The Greek article, 4, points to a definite, well-known lamb, 
the Lamb which was expected to come in God’s providential ordering 
of history. Apparently the Baptist’s disciples needed no explanation 
as to what he meant, at least no explanation is recorded. It is not 
necessary to choose between the paschal lamb, the lamb offered at 
the evening or morning sacrifices (Exod. 29:38-46), or the lamb of 
Isaiah 53:4. The genitive phrase “of God,” od 60d, is sufficiently 
definite to make its meaning clear. He is the Lamb sent by God, the 
“property of God,” who fulfills the meanings prefigured by all the 
sacrificial lambs of the Old Testament, each of which had represented 
something greater than and beyond itself. These lambs were offered 
on specific occasions and for specific offences. This Lamb was offered 
for all time to deal with the sin of the whole world, not with sins as 
individual offences. 

Exegetes have differed as to what the Lamb did about sin. Some 
have maintained that 6 aipev should be translated “who bears” the 
sin of the world. This would be more naturally expressed by 6 ¢épew, 
which is used in the LXX (Isa. 53:4) for the lamb which “carries our 
sorrows.” In the Fourth Gospel, aipew is used for “taking up and remov- 
ing something out of the way”; for example, of removing the stone 
from Lazarus’ tomb (11:39), for taking the doves out of the sacred 
precincts of the temple (2:16), for removing the body of Jesus from 
the tomb (19:38; 20:2, 13, 15), etc. In John 15:2, it is used for 
removing the fruitless branches from the Vine that its productivity might 
be increased. To the same end, the fruitful branches are pruned that the 
harvest might be increased. The function of the Lamb is not to bear 
our sins throughout the ages, but to remove sin from our lives and from 
the world. In John, this sin is hatred for the light. A doctrine of 

‘forgiveness that concerns itself merely with escape from punishment 
due to sin is a pagan hope, not Christian. 

The language of forgiveness makes an enlightening study. In the 
Old Testament, sin is either “covered,” kaphah, or “removed,” nasa’. 
The former of these words is translated in the New Testament only in 
a quotation from the 32nd Psalm (Rom. 4:7). The latter is also used 
in this same verse for the removal of sin. In Greek, agvévar translates 
nasa’. It is used regularly in the Synoptic Gospels for forgiveness, the 
removal of sin. Neither John nor Paul ever uses this word for forgive- 
ness, except in Paul’s quotation of Psalm 32. John always uses aipew. 

) In 1:29, it is used for the removal of sin as a world sickness; and in 
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I John 3:5, for the removal of individual misdeeds. Paul uses a yet 
different word, xapifec#a, “to grace away” sin (II Cor. 2:10, 12:13, 
Eph. 4:32, Col. 2:13, etc.). There seems to be a definite development 
in a sense of the depth of meaning in the forgiving of sin. To cover sin 
may not suggest as thorough dealing with it as removing it away from 
the life of man, or from the world. To grace sin away emphasizes more 
the character of God expressed in forgiveness. 

This marks another difference between Paul and John. That difference 
appears in yet other ways. John uses “grace,” xépis, only three times. 
All these are in the Prologue, but Paul uses this word about one hundred 
times. The word “grace” occurs in every Pauline letter, including the 
“deutero-Pauline” letters. This does not mean that John had an essen- 
tially different comprehension of Christianity. Paul’s experience of 
forgiveness as a persecutor himself impressed upon his mind indelibly 
the grace of God (I Cor. 15:9, 10, I Tim. 1:13). John’s experience 
of God’s goodness led to another ,emphasis. However, in one brief 
statement, John underlined the entire Pauline theology of grace: “For 
the law came through Moses, but grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ” (1:17). While Paul makes much of God’s grace, John makes 


just as much of God’s giving (3:16; etc.). These two are essentially 
the same. 


The World 


The World is the moral darkness into which the Light enters (1:9, 
10). In the beginning God’s creation was “good,” but man’s revolt 
changed it into a society opposed to God’s moral order; it is now the 
“world.” The work of the Lamb is to remove this rebellion, the love 
of darkness, against God’s will. The removal of sin is not a new or 
revolutionary thought. God had announced this removal under the 
New Covenant (Jer. 31:31 ff.). The author of Hebrews (8:8-13) 
interprets Christ’s ministry as the fulfillment of this covenant promise. 
To remove the sin of the world is to take it out of the life of the world 
as a power and principle of action; this removal includes not only the 
guilt but its penalty. We repeat, sin does not refer merely to misconduct, 
but to the race-wide blight that has settled upon man in consequence 
of his revolt against God’s will. Westcott says, “The consequences of sin 
are threefold: debt which requires forgiveness, bondage which requires 
redemption, alienation which requires reconciliation.”* This is an ex- 





a. B. F. Westcott, The Gospel According to St. John (London: J. Murray, 1908), loc. cit. 
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cellent statement for sin in general; but John pinpoints our attention 
upon sin as hatred of light, unwillingness to know the truth. The 
obverse of hatred for light is love of darkness. This love of darkness 
is accentuated by a sense of guilt, for darkness has protective value 
to conceal sinful acts (3:19-21). To hate light is to hate Christ who 
brings life to the world; it is to be satisfied with bondage to sin (8:32) ; 
it is to reject the truth that can set men free (8:34). It is the very 
essence of sin. To believe in Christ is to be freed from sin, from bondage, 
and from death; it is to have eternal life (3:36). 

That sin consists in a wrong nature more than merely wrong acts is 
also indicated by the story of the brazen serpent which Moses was 
commanded to lift up in the wilderness (Num. 2:19). Men were dying 
from the serpent venom in their veins; so Moses was commanded to 
fashion a serpent like those destroying the people, erecting it in sight 
of the camp that all who looked at it might live. In like manner, said 
Jesus, he must be lifted up, that all who looked to him might not perish 
but have everlasting life (3:14 f.). There is here the important principle 
of identification. When Christ identified himself with us, it involved 
consequences for both him and us. In the language of Paul, “For our 
sake he made him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might 
become the righteousness of God” (II Cor. 5:21). The principle of 
identification of the Saviour with sin is basic to any doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. A cross for Christ means a cross for the Christian (Luke 
9:23). Paul claimed to have passed through that experience; “I have 
been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I that live, but Christ who 
lives in me, and the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself up for me” (Gal 2:20). In both 
Paul and John, Christ was numbered with the transgressors. For Christ, 
. the climax was reached on Calvary; the climax for the Christian comes 
in dying to sin that he might live for God (Rom. 6:1-11). The remedy 
for sin is always provided from the divine side. The Son of man gives 
his life a ransom for many(Mark 10:45, Matt. 20:28). As Son of man, 
he identified himself with man to redeem man. It is Christ who, through 
eternal Spirit, offered himself to cleanse the conscience of man that he 
might serve the living God (Heb. 9:13, 14). It was God who set forth 
Christ as a propitiatory offering through faith (Rom. 3:25). With all 
this, John is in complete agreement. It was God who gave his only 
Son that all who believe in him should not perish, but might have eternal 
life (3:16). It was the Good Shepherd who laid down his life for the 
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sheep (10:11-18). To repeat: the atonement is God’s work for man, 
but it also must operate within man. The commandment of Christ for 
his followers is that they love each other as he has loved them (15:12- 
14). There is no atonement for man that does not leave an obligation 
upon him to sacrifice for others. 

The Fourth Gospel does not present God so much as Judge, but as the 
Giver of Life. Christ was not sent to condemn the world, but that the 
world might be saved through him (3:17). But for the man who will not 
obey the Son, the wrath of God abides upon him (3:36). It is the 
work of the Paraclete to convict the world of sin, because it has not 
believed (16:8). While judgment is not a primary emphasis in John, 
it lies at the root of his understanding of God’s dealing with sin. 


How Does God Remove Sin? 


How does God remove sin? A baby born with an Rh factor in its blood 
will die if untreated. Medical science has learned how to remove the 
diseased blood and replace it with healthy blood, so the child may live 
and enjoy good health. The transfusion gives new life. 

Christ the Gift of God gives living water to all who ask it (4:10). 
Water on the thirsty land of Palestine makes the grass green, the lilies 
bloom, the whole countryside to flourish. Without water, the grass 
withers, the flower falls, the land is parched and vegetation dies. Water, 
so vital to vegetation, was the symbol of that gift which brings spiritual 
health to man. The words of Jesus are spirit and life. Hatred of light 
is cured by love of truth. 

Jesus offered this living water to a woman, a Samaritan, an enemy of 
the Jews, a character with a shady past. This revelation was the ultimate 
expression of the universal grace of God; the water becomes a well of 
water flowing in each life which receives it (4:14). God’s grace is alive, 
active, flowing. It satisfies the thirst of all men for all time. It is not 
necessary to keep returning to the well; each believer has within him a 
fountain flowing from the word of God dwelling within his own soul. 
Neither sex, nor color, nor race, nor the shades of one’s former sins 
limits this grace. 

The woman with the checkered career needed a new beginning, but 
no more than did Nicodemus, the pious Pharisee, the teacher of the law, 
a pillar of society. Both needed the grace of God equally. Christ is 
the great Leveller; all men must begin on the same plane with him. 
The reconciling work of Christ unites all men on the ground that there 
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are no preferred groups in the church, the body of Christ. The other 
sheep, which are not of this fold, become one flock in him. The Christian 
fellowship is a fellowship of equals; all have the same need for the grace 
of God and all have the same claim upon it (Cf. Gal. 3:28, Col. 3:11), 
Whoever drinks of this water has a duty to satisfy the thirst of others: 
“If any one thirst, let him come to me and drink. He that believes on 
me, as the Scripture has said, ‘Out of his heart shall flow streams of 
living water’ ” (7:38). This, said John, was a reference to the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, for the Spirit had not yet been given. Christian experience, 
to be complete, must express itself in satisfying the needs of others. When 
God heals our sin, he does it that he may also use us to heal others. 

To the Jews, the healing of the lame man on the Sabbath at the pool 
of Bethzatha was a breach of the Sabbath; for Jesus it was an example 
of the healing work of God that has gone on continually throughout 
history (7:17). God’s work consists in giving life to men, as does that 
of the Son also: “For as the Father raises the dead and gives them 
life so also the Son gives life to whom he will. The Father judges no 
man, but has given all judgment to the Son. . . . Truly, truly, I say to 
you, he who hears my word and believes in him who sent me, has eternal 
life; he does not pass into judgment, but has passed from death into 
life. Truly, truly I say to you, the hour is coming, and now is, that the 
dead wil] hear the voice of the Son of God, and those that hear shall 
live” (5:21-26). The Johannine remedy for sin is a new birth, new life, 
a new nature. This comes with faith in the Son. 

Jesus’ power to give life carries with it the power to sustain the life 
given: “I am the bread of life; he who comes to me shall not hunger, 
and he who believes on me shall never thirst. All that the Father gives 
will come to me; and him that comes to me I will not cast out” (6:35- 
37). As God overcomes darkness by light, he overcomes death by life. 
Since Christ’s words are Spirit and life, it is by his words that he gives 
life. Life for the world lies in hearing and believing his teaching (6:63). 
The bridge across the divide between God and man is Christ and 
his truth. 

Not only must the world depend upon Christ’s words for life, but also 
mankind must depend upon God’s call before they can come to him. 
“No man can come unto me unless the Father who sent me draws him; 
and I will raise him up at the last day” (6:64). Men cannot set the 
date and define the terms for believing on God (cf. Heb. 3:7, 8). 

Men are not redeemed because they seek out God; God the Redeemer 
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seeks men (4:23), giving life, light, and healing to all who hear. 
To believe on him is the highest work that men can do. We do not live 
because we volunteer to serve him, but because he calls us. The church, 
éxxAnaia, is the church because he called it. 


Life for Life 


To give men life, Jesus must lay down his life for the “sheep.” The 
grain of wheat cannot yield its harvest until it falls into the ground 
and dies; so, said Jesus, he must die to redeem the world (12:24). “He 
is the expiation for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the sins 
of the whole world” (I John 2:2). The redemptive purpose of God 
covers the human race, the world which God loved, but also the world 
which “knew him not.” The manner of his death is described as being 
lifted up from the earth—a crucifixion (12:32). Then he will have 
drawing power which affects every man. This does not say that every 
man will be saved, for there will be those who hate the light and come 
not to it. In every age there have been men who could wonder at his 
words of grace and still “throw him headlong” down from the cliff. 

If Christ, the Light of the world, withdraws from men, they shall 
seek him but die in their sins; they have let the day of opportunity go 
by (8:21). Reconciliation comes through believing in the Light; judg- 
ment through rejecting it. Knowledge should lead to obedience; if not, 
it leads to death: “If I had not come and spoken to them, they would 
not have had sin; but now they have no excuse for their sin” (15:22). 
Man’s only hope is to believe while he has the light. “As long as I am 
in the world, I am the light of the world” (9:5). When the Light 
withdraws, the darkness is deeper for the rebel than before the light 
came. 


jesus the Life of the World 


Jesus is also the Vine from which the branches draw their life and 
for which they bear fruit. The branches do not attach themselves to the 
Vine; the Vine puts them forth: “You did not choose me, but I chose 
you and appointed you that you should go and bear fruit and that 
your fruit should abide” (15:16). 

Jesus also calls himself the Resurrection. When Lazarus died, Martha 
chided Jesus saying that if he had been there her brother would not 
have died. He replied, “Thy brother shall rise again.” Martha confessed 
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her faith that Lazarus would rise again in the resurrection, “at the last 
day.” Jesus replied, “I am the resurrection.”’ Readers of our English ver- 
sions are accustomed to the additional words, “‘and the life.”’ These words 
are true and included in the statement that Jesus is the resurrection, but 
they tend to blunt the force of Jesus’ reply. Our oldest authorities do 
not have these additional words. The oldest Greek MS, the Chester 
Beatty; the oldest Syriac MS; two Old Latin MSS, a and 1; and both 
Origen and Cyprian report Jesus as saying, “I am the resurrection.” 
This simply means that all of our oldest records of Jesus’ words report 
his claim to be the Resurrection; the sharpness and emphasis of this 
reply is arresting. 


Summary 


Christ, the Light of the world, came that men might know God and 
live. He identified himself with sin to release men from death due to 
sin. He gives living water, living bread, freedom and security, life 
abundant. 

Atonement is the work of God alone for man, and in man. John shows 
God working in the human soul making man new; Paul shows us the 
sinner in the courtroom before Judge. In Paul, God pardons the 
penitent culprit; in John, God begets him to a new life, to a new status 
(1:12, 13; 3:6). If we confine ourselves to the metaphors of Paul and 
John, we are likely to find a different theology in each. If we go deeper, 
we find Paul strongly conscious of the new life in Christ: “If any man 
is in Christ, he is a new creation” (II Cor. 5:17). All things are different 
for the Christian by virtue of his new status. In John, we find the death 
of the innocent for the guilty to give life to the world. If atonement is 
putting man right with God, it is strongly emphasized in John as well 
as in Paul. In the words of the First Epistle: “If we say we have fellow- 
ship with him while we walk in darkness, we lie and do not live accord- 
ing to the truth; but if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship with one another, and the blood of Jesus cleanses us 
from all sin” (I John 1:6f.). 

Let us repeat: atonement is always God’s work for man and in man 
in all the Scriptures. John makes his own profound contribution to 
understanding this vital matter by pointing out that man’s need is met 
by God’s giving. 
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Marks of Awakening 


An Editorial 


TuaT there is a reawakened interest in religion in America today is 
obvious on every hand. Church membership and attendance are on the 
increase. Religious books have a wide sale, some of them reaching the 
best-seller level. Religion is a topic of conversation in circles where a 
decade ago it would have been taboo. Religious mass meetings are 
eagerly attended. The American Legion has sponsored a “Back to God” 
movement, solons in our nation’s capitol are crying that only religion 
will solve our problems, athletic contests in crowded stadiums are some- 
times opened with prayer, and the popular songs “He” and “The Man 
Upstairs” are shamelessly sung by roadhouse crooners. 

Is this movement genuine? Should it give cause for rejoicing or for 
concern? Is God breaking through into the life of the nation, or is this 
a device of the Devil to hide our real needs from us, and to shut God 
out of our lives even more effectively by building a wall of religiousness 
around our depravity? Is this prelude to genuine revival, or to spiritual 
nemesis? 

It may be too early to answer such questions as these. There are, 
however, certain marks of a genuine religious awakening, which will 
ultimately judge the final worth of this upsurge of religious interest. 
One of these is a new vigor of realistic theological thought which enables 
men to ferret out the weaknesses and falsehoods in the various forms of 
pseudo-religion that offer an easy answer to the mystery of life. One of 
the marks of the early Christians was that, as T. R. Glover put it, they 
“outthought” the pagans. Genuine religion in our time must outthink 
the paganism which masquerades in many forms in Christian dress. 

Another mark of genuine spiritual awakening is the enthronement 
of God in life in place of the various idolatries which command the 
allegiance of men. Dr. Buttrick has recently suggested that genuine 
religious renewals have usually come through small groups of dedicated 
men who are willing to defy the standards of this world. The clamor for 
things, the pride of possession, the lust for social approval won by having 
the latest models of everything whether needed or not, the glorification 
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of the body by concentrating more attention on it than on the culture 
of the soul—a revival of religious interest which does not radically 
challenge such idolatries as these is spurious. 

The worth of the current religious movement may be measured, too, 
by its power to subdue the passions of men and remove the hatreds 
which now mar the structure of society. Where the faith is genuine, it 
brings differing groups together under the judgment of the Cross, where 
forgiveness does its mighty work and the middle wall of partition be- 
tween man and man is broken down. Pride of race, conceit of class, 
ambition for the welfare of one’s own group at the expense of others, 
shallow patriotism which overlooks the needs of the whole human race, 
all are shattered by the Man on the Cross. And any religious tide which 
does not sweep such things before it is not produced by the tug of genuine 
spiritual forces. 

There is, too, what has been called a “holy materialism” which marks 
genuine religion. This consists in the knowledge that not merely the 
especially religious interests of life should be well served, but that the 
whole of life is religion. Until we know that business is religion, that law 
is religion, that one’s vocation is religion, that politics is religion, that 
recreation is religion, we have missed the meaning of the Christian faith. 
The whole of life must become the temple of the Most High. Until this 
happens, an increase in religious interest is a mere fortress behind which 
we hide from God. 

Another aspect of a genuine religious awakening is the development 
of a mood of penitence to offset complacency, pride, and self-esteem. 
It is the tragedy of the history of religion that it often becomes a cloak 
to cover self-righteousness and to give religious sanction to human selfish- 
ness. Religion can render no greater disservice than to make men feel 
righteous about their sins. To go on a holy crusade in the name of faith, 
in order to preserve some cherished evil, is perhaps Satan’s best weapon. 
When one can feel righteous about trying to maintain the superiority 
of his own race, or the privileged position of his own class, or the 
entrenched rule of his own party, or the abiding validity of some un- 
worthy tradition, he will inevitably interpret any challenge of his views 
as an attack on his religion. The religion of the Cross brings into being 
a corporate fellowship of penitent believers, whose faith manifests itself 
in a continuing disturbance of complacency, in a constant re-examination 
of the issues of life, and in a steady confrontation by the Lord of life 
of every aspect of daily behaviour. 
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Many other marks of genuine religious awakening could well be 
suggested, but these are sufficient to indicate the direction in which 
thought should go in trying to measure the worth of the contemporary 
resurgence of religion. The means by which our standards of measure- 
ment may be kept vital, and by which we may have the courage and 
honesty to face what we actually see by these standards, is to keep close 
to biblical religion. The Word of God set forth in both Old and New 
Testaments, reaching its climax in Christ, is alone the means by which 
our shibboleths may be exposed and the life of the church renewed. 








THE BIBLE AND MODERN 
RELIGIONS 





II. Dispensationalism 


by JoHN Wick BowMAN 


DIsPENSATIONALISM is a term descriptive of a fantastic type of interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures which originated toward the beginning of the 
last century among certain groups of people in England who later became 
organically related and have since been styled “Plymouth Brethren.” One 
of their earliest leaders and certainly their most dominant and original 
theological thinker was the former Anglican clergyman, John Nelson 
Darby. A graduate of Trinity college, Dublin (1819) , he was called to the 
Irish bar in 1825 but later left the bar to take orders and occupy a 
curacy for a brief period of two years. He then began to entertain 
“doubts as to the Scriptural authority for church establishments,” which 
led him to “leave the Church altogether” and join himself with the 
groups above referred to, at first in Britain and later on the Continent 
in France and Switzerland.? This early evidence of an antipathy toward 
the “visible” or organized church is mentioned, as it is typical of the 
developed attitude of the Brethren and of those who have imbibed their 
writings and teachings. 

It is no part of our intention in this article to give space to an account 
of the history of the Plymouth Brethren. Their mention has been intro- 
duced merely to indicate the soil out of which Dispensationalism grew. 





1. In addition to the standard Church Histories, something of the story of the Plymouth 
Brethren, their numerous disputes and splits, may be gleaned from the following: The History 
of the Brethren, by Napoleon Noel (Denver: W. F. Knapp, 1936), a two-volume work. For a 
discussion of their teachings the reader may be referred to Prophecy and the Church, by Oswald 
T. Allis (Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1945); and article by 
J. E. Bear on “Dispensationalism and the Covenant of Grace,” in The Union Seminary Review, 
July, 1938; Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted, by William Reid (Edinburgh: 
Wm. Oliphant and Co., 1875); and A Candid Examination of the Scofield Bible, by Albertus 
Pieters (Swengel, Pa.: Bible Truth Depot, 1938). 

2. Cf. article on “John Nelson Darby,” in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1911); and for the connection between Darby 
and Scofield, cf. article on “Dispensationalism,” by Wm. Douglas Chamberlain in the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955). 
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For, though Millenialism of one form and another may be traced back 
to the apocalyptic literature prevalent among both Jews and Christians 
at the inception of the Christian movement, Dispensationalism is of 
recent origin and can boast a history of but little more than a hundred 
years. 

In view of the numerous differences in teaching which have charac- 
terized the Dispensationalists, it is but fair to them that in a brief article 
of this character a certain limit be placed upon the scope of one’s 
discussion. This, together with the well-known wide influence of the 
Scofield Reference Bible,’ has motivated the narrow limitation imposed 
upon the present enquiry. Cyrus Ingerson Scofield (1843-1921), the 
author of the notes attached to this work, was, like Darby before him, 
both a lawyer and a clergyman (Congregationalist ).” Though “privately 
educated” he rose to eminence in both these fields, serving at one time 
the Moody Church in Northfield, Massachusetts (1895-1902). He was 
in his later years more especially a lecturer of national reputation as 
well as a prolific writer. And it is to be noted at the start that Scofield 
never wished to give comfort to those who exalt an uneducated ministry 
or taboo scholarship. On the contrary, he repeatedly claims that the 
notes in the Bible which bears his name exhibit the best work of scholars 
in the biblical field, some of whom he mentions by name (p. iv). Indeed, 
he associates some eight others with himself as consultants and claims no 
originality. 

A careful reading of Scofield’s notes and comments, however, leaves 
one quite unimpressed as to the genuine quality and depth of this 
scholarship. It is disquieting, for example, to discover that Ussher’s 
chronology is accepted throughout, beginning with the creation of 
the world in 4004 B.c.! The argument that fob is the oldest book in the 
Bible on the ground that the book contains no reference to the Law is 
unconvincing (569),° as it is that for an early date of Daniel based on 





3. In Knapp’s work referred to above there is a curious endeavor to equate the usual seven 
dispensations accepted by this movement with the seven epochs of the Plymouth Brethren, the 
first extending from Adam to the Millenium and the second from 1826 through 1926! Vol. 
II, p. 736). 

4. New York: Oxford University Press. The edition consulted for the present article is that 
of 1917 as reprinted and copyrighted in 1945. As the copyright on this Bible is carefully guarded 
by the Scofield Estate, the press is unable to grant permission for extensive quotations. Criticism 
of this article, therefore, by partisans of Dispensationalism must take this fact into account. 
The writer has perforce employed circumlocutions and synonyms for Scofield’s terminology. 

5. Cf. article on “Cyrus Ingerson Scofield,” by R. W. Albright, in the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1955). 

6. Hereafter references to pages in the Bible will be designated as here. An exponent attach- 
ing to such page reference refers to the note so numbered, thus—g15°. 
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the similarity between the Aramaic of this book and that of the Targums 
(899'). Moreover, such a statement as that on page 993 to the effect 
that the Apostle Matthew is agreed by all to be the author of the 
Gospel to which his name is attached is difficult to understand, whatever 
view one takes of the Gospel’s authorship. Scofield, too, shows no knowl- 
edge of the fact that some other than the Apostle John may have written 
the Johannine literature (1114, 1321, 1326 f., 1330). Then, too, there 
is a certain quality of infallibility attaching to his numerous dicta on all 
sorts of subjects—a quality no doubt calculated to attract the unwary 
and comparatively illiterate in biblical lore but wholly unimpressive 
to one looking for genuine scholarship.’ 

The writer had intended to dwell at some length on the genuine 
excellencies to be found in the Scofield Bible, for there are such. But as 
the present reading and meditation proceeded with a view to writing 
this article, the fact was so overwhelmingly borne in upon him afresh 
that this book represents perhaps the most dangerous heresy currently 
to be found within Christian circles that his first intention was aban- 
doned. It is trite to remark that every system both within and without 
Christian circles contains much that is true. Paul testifies that God 
“left not himself without witness” anywhere and at any time (Acts 
14:17; cf. Rom. 1:19). Hitler was surely wrong when he remarked 
that the people must be told the “100% lie” if they are to believe 
propaganda. On the contrary, as modern psychology witnesses, it is the 
presence of the “95% of truth” that makes the “5% of error” in any 
system palatable. To say that there is much true Christian teaching in 
the Scofield Bible is merely what may as truly be said of Roman Catholic 
theology, of Christian Science, and of Mormonism. But this does not 
help us much. For it is the relatively small area of disagreement or of 
- defection from Christian teaching which in the end colors these systems 
and gives them their distinctive character. 

One would not wish to be understood as saying that these or other 
systems that might be mentioned contain either more or less of Christian 
truth than is to be found in the Scofield Bible. It is not a problem of 
more or less of truth. Rather it is a conviction borne in upon one that 
here is a system of teaching which, regardless of the amount of incidental 








7. For examples of this quality of infallibility the following are cited almost at random: 
the relation between the king of Tyre, Satan, and the Beast (8711), Ezekiel’s vision of the 
“dry bones” and the conversion of the Gentiles (8811), the interpretation of the Daniel visions 
(goo!, go11, g10 ff.) and the two “Babylons” in Revelation (13461), of the “weeks” of 
Daniel (914!), and of the meaning of “leaven” (10163). 
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true doctrine which it may contain, is—by virtue of certain dominant 
concepts which ramify the teaching at every point and which are in 
consequence never to be thought absent from the author’s mind at any 
time—something other than the historic faith of the Christian church. 
The Dispensationalism of the Scofield Reference Bible is rather a type 
of teaching which, because of its typological, literalistic, racial, material- 
istic, apostasy- and heresy-hunting features, is to be classed with the 
type of Pharisaism that opposed our Lord and the Judaizing branch of 
the early church that hounded Paul across the Roman Empire. There 
are, to be sure, differences in detail, but the spirit is the same. And it 
is to be remarked that, of all sins branded by our Lord and his great 
apostle, the worst was the self-righteousness for which that spirit stands. 


The Seven Dispensations 


The principle feature of Dispensationalism and the one supplying 
its name is its teaching that seven Dispensations are to be discovered 
in Scripture, a dispensation being a span of time in which there is a 
revelation of God and a test of man’s obedience. 


These seven Dispensations are the following: 


(1) Innocency (Gen. 1:28—3:13). Under this dispensation man was 
tested with a view to obedience, for lack of which he would be punished 
by being expelled from the Garden of Eden (Gen. 3:24). (5°) 

(2) Conscience (Gen. 3:22—7:23). As a result of the acquisition 
of a conscience through the first test above mentioned, God now required 
man to employ it. But man did not measure up to this requirement 
(Gen. 6:5) and so this dispensation came to an end with the flood (10°). 

(3) Human Government (Gen. 8:20—11:9). Here man first ex- 
perienced the opportunity of governing himself and was put to test 
thereby. Both Jew and Gentile had this experience and failed to measure 
up to the requirement set by God for them. In the case of the Jew this 
failure ended in the well-known captivities; in that of the Gentile the 
end comes with the fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy with reference to 
the image (Dan. 2) and of our Lord’s regarding the judgment of the 
nations (Matt. 25:31-46). (16'). 

(4) Promise (Gen. 12:1—Exod. 19:8). This dispensation has to do 
only with Israel, being intended for Abraham and his natural progeny 
throughout their generations only. The blessings were to be received by 
them so long as they remained in the promised land. They lost these in 
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Egypt and this dispensation ends with Israel’s foolishly accepting the 
Law (Exod. 19:8), that is, with their giving up God’s proffered grace 
for Law! (20°) 

(5) Law (Exod. 19:8—Matt. 27:35). This dispensation carries us 
through the balance of the Old Testament and right up to the Cross. 
Israel was tested by the Mosaic Law during this long period and the 
people failed miserably to measure up to the Law’s demands. Here the 
test of God for Israel ends with the well-known captivities, the dispen- 
sation, however, continuing right up to Calvary (94'). 

(6) Grace (Rom. 3:24—II Tim. 3:1). This dispensation begins with 
our Lord’s resurrection and the test here which God applies to man 
concerns his accepting Jesus Christ as Savior. It will end with the 
visible Church generally apostatizing from the faith, an act for which 
it will be judged in the apocalyptic age (1115°). 

(7) Fulness of Times (Eph. 1:10). This dispensation begins with the 
second advent and continues throughout the millenium (1341'). It is 
the kingdom dispensation, so to speak, because it fulfills the promise 
made to David and his seed after him regarding the eternal nature of 
his ruling (1250°). All past epochs and promises are fulfilled in this 
dispensation (1250°). 


As will have appeared from the foregoing tabulation, each of these 
periods or Dispensations is characterized by (a) a divinely-imposed 
testing, (b) man’s sinful response to the same, and (c) God’s judgment 
accordingly upon man’s sin. The seventh dispensation only appears not 
to fall into this pattern. In each of the other periods God demands 
man’s obedience to the test imposed, man fails to measure up to the 
divine demand, and receives accordingly the divine condemnation or 
_ judgment—a dismal picture, indeed! 

Among other criticisms which occur to one’s mind relative to this neat 
schematization of God’s relations with man, the following may be 
mentioned: (1) as any tyro in Greek is aware, the word translated 
“dispensation” in the Greek Bible (dcxovoyia) never means nor does it 
have any reference to a period of time as such, as Scofield’s definition 
demands.’ This statement applies, not only to biblical Greek, but to the 





8. The New Testament passages are: Luke 16:2-4; I Cor. 9:17; Eph. 1:10, 3:2, 9; Col 
1:25; I Tim. 1:4. The reader may refer to Abbott-Smith’s A Manual Greek Lexicon of the 
New Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1923), and to G. Kittel’s Theologisches Warte- 
buch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1954), Vol. V, where, agree- 
able to the English definitions above, the German is “Hausverwalteramt,” “die Verwaltung 
dieses Amtes,” “Heilsplan,” “Heilsveranstaltung,” “Heilsordnung,” “Heilserziehung.” It would 
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whole history of the Greek language as well.’ Rather, the word may be 
rendered by “stewardship,” “administration,” “arrangement,” “the of- 
fice of a steward,” and the like—words without any temporal significance 
whatever. When it is rendered “dispensation,” therefore, it is intended 
by the biblical translators to carry one or other or all of these meanings. 
Further, Scofield’s definition of the word is not even correct English! 
For in our own tongue not to speak of Greek and Hebrew, the word 
never has any temporal connotation, as reference to any of the standard 
dictionaries will indicate. Consequently, if there exist in Scripture such 
a division of the history of God’s dealings with man as Scofield intends 
by the use of this word, he should have chosen some other word to 
say as much. 


Actually, of all seven Dispensations accepted by Scofield and _ his 
colleagues there are but two (Grace and the Fullness of Times) in con- 
nection with which the word “dispensation” is ever used at all and, 
as remarked above, here not in the temporal sense intended by Dispen- 
sationalists. These are at Eph. 1:10, where the Revised Standard 
Version, to make the meaning sheer away from the dispensational 
misinterpretation, reads, not “the dispensation of the fullness of times” 
(av), but rather “as a plan for the fullness of time”—which is, of course, 
what the Greek means; and Eph. 3:2, where the Authorized Version 
reads—“‘the dispensation of the grace of God” and which Scofield did 
not employ in his discussion of the period characterized by grace 
(1115'), though it is the only passage in Scripture where the phrase 
occurs, for the reason that here it obviously does not mean what he 
wants the word “dispensation” to mean (viz. a “period of time”). The 
word also occurs in the same chapter at vs. 9, where the Authorized 
Version translates “the fellowship of the mystery,” but where the Greek 
reads “the dispensation of the mystery,” and might well have provided 
Scofield with an eighth dispensation! 


(2) But far more important than the misuse of scriptural terminology 
—though the seriousness of this offense is not to be minimized as is 
often done, for many heresies have had their birth at this point—is 
the fact that this dispensational schematization makes certain assump- 





be uselessly prolix to go into this matter further. One does not labor to prove what everyone 
knows! The word “dispensation” does not occur in English translations of the Old Testament. 
But it might well do so at a passage like Isa. 22:19, 21, where the Hebrew has the same mean- 
ings as the Greek words discussed above. 


9. Cf. Liddell and Scott’s A Greek-English Lexicon, new and revised (ninth) edition (1940). 
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tions which are unscriptural and from the biblical standpoint, therefore, 
untrue. The neat threefold “form,” which, as remarked above, charac- 
terizes each of the Dispensations, assumes (a) that God’s primary 
relationship to man is that of a Judge, (b) that each dispensation js 
conditioned by its own distinctive manner of testing which differs from 
that discoverable in the other dispensations, and (c) that God deals 
with man, accordingly, in differing ways in differing periods and under 
differing conditions of the world’s history. None of these assumptions 
can be substantiated from Scripture.’” From the time of the writing 
prophets of Israel forward—the men who with their disciples wrote 
the Old Testament Scriptures—the Hebrew prophetic-Christian tradi- 
tion has held without exception or challenge that God reveals himself 
primarily in the character of Creator (and Father) , Teacher, and Savior. 
It is because of the rediscovery of this fact which is fundamental to the 
scriptural revelation as a whole that within a short half-generation a 
new school of theology known as Heilsgeschichte has sprung up on the 
continent of Europe. The Bible’ is not primarily a book of judgment; 
rather it is from beginning to end a book of Heil, of salvation—and 
this, because God is above all else a saving God, not a judging one (if 
by the word be meant condemnation, as Dispensationalism assumes). 
It is true that God is man’s Judge and condemns man’s sin, but it is 
not this relationship that is his chief characteristic and it is, therefore, 
wrong to make it the major stress in our theology—no matter what 
period of history be under consideration. 

Moreover, to suggest that during the several Dispensations God 
ordains differing tests for man comes dangerously near to suggesting 
either that God is not all-knowing and must experiment with man’s 
reactions to his testings, or else that he is a trifler who must change his 
_mind with the winds that blow across human history. The God of the 
Scriptures is not such a God. Rather he is a God of “righteousness”— 
a word which stands for his whole nature in its relation to man, partic- 
ularly for his saving character and activity (whence its synonymous 
parallelism with “salvation” at Isa. 51:5, 6, 8 and the like)—and into 





10. For an elaboration of the thesis here expressed see my The Religion of Maturity (New 
York and Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1948), Chap. 2, and more elaborately in Prophetic 
Realism and the Gospel (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955), Chaps. 16 and 18. 
God is the Judge of men, of course, but this is not his primary character unless the word be 
equated with “Sovereign” as in Hebrew (cf. the Book of Judges, that is, of sovereigns, rulers) ; 
but sovereignty has two sides (a saving and a condemning side) and in Scripture it is always 
the Savior character of God that is paramount, not the condemning character. Thus, “God is 
Love” (I John 4:8) ; he is not wrath, though his loving nature when offended can express itself 
in wrath (Rom. 1:18). 
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his every work for man he pours, not a part of what he is, but all of 
himself (his truth, his justice, his grace, his purity, his integrity). To 
suggest or even to imply, then, that in one period of the world’s history 
God’s grace operates and in another that it does not in the same measure, 
is simply out of accord with Scripture’s teaching. And yet this is what 
Scofield says in comparing the Dispensations of Law and Grace (20°), 
and he suggests that God, so to speak, bartered with Israel over these two, 
dangling the Law before her until she gave up Grace and undertook 
to fulfill the Law (93°). All this is unscriptural: the Law was not, so to 
speak, bait which God dangled before Israel and which they accepted 
instead of his grace—a sort of “mess of pottage” arrangement! The very 
nature of the Berith (covenant) as a “divine disposition” means that God 
lays down the conditions at all times on the dotted line and man “can 
take it or leave it,” but the Berith is always final and God never barters 
with man. 

Paul has presented the universally accepted Christian statement on 
the relation of law to gospel, and that is that the one was unto the 
other, the one was a “pedagogue” to bring us to the other, or rather 
to Christ (Gal. 3:24). That is, the gospel was enunciated in the promise 
to Abraham (Gal. 3:8) ; so that the word which overarches all of God’s 
relations with man is gospel, and the law must be understood as a mere 
instrument given “430 years later” (vs. 17) to serve as a slave and so 
further the gospel’s ends. If this be so—as it undeniably is Paul’s word 
—then it follows that God’s grace is seen to be functioning through the 
law; for it was God and no other who appointed this slave to serve man’s 
welfare. And it equally follows that the Dispensation of Law is also a 
Dispensation of Grace, and so for all the other so-called dispensations. 
For there is a law in mathematics which should hold good for theology 
as well, that “things that are equal to the same thing, are equal to each 
other.” All accordingly is grace and grace is all—this one great word 
spells for us all of God’s dealings with man at all times. 

(3) A third criticism regarding the Scofield schematization of history 
concerns the condition imposed by God in each of the dispensations, and 
which man must fulfill in order to be saved. Each dispensation, we are 
told, brings its own testing and in each God requires of man obedience 
of one sort or another to measure up to the test. Such testing was imposed 
even in the Dispensation of Promise (20') and in the Dispensation of 
Grace (1115'). No test is clearly stated by Scofield in connection with 
the Dispensation of the Fulness of Times (1250°, 1341’), but as Professor 
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Bear has pointed out, “in his note on the Sermon on the Mount he cer- 
tainly implies that the Kingdom will be on the basis of legal obedience.”" 
In fact, Scofield suggests that the Sermon on the Mount is law rather 
than gospel (9997). Not so runs the best modern exegesis of the great 
Sermon of our Lord, and certainly the evangelist misunderstood the 
entire character of the Sermon if it is Law rather than gospel, for in 
announcing it he suggests that he is giving an example of how Jesus 
came teaching and preaching “the gospel of the kingdom” ( Matt. 4:23). 
The Sermon’s topic, then, is not law but gospel! And it surely behooves 
us to discover how this may be true. Be this as it may, our present point 
concerns the nature of what God requires of man under the seven 
dispensations. According to Scofield, this is always, as we have just seen, 
some sort of obedience to the test imposed. If this be so, then obviously 
if any man is saved within any dispensation other than those of Promise 
and Grace, he is saved by works and not by faith! Moreover, even under 
Promise and Grace, the obedience of abiding in the promised land, on 
the one hand, and of accepting Christ, on the other, was the real reason 
for any man’s salvation (20', 1115'). Thus it would seem that for the 
dispensationalist of the Scofield type, in the end faith becomes works, 
a mark of man’s obedience which saves! Or, if he will not admit of this 
conclusion, then he is clearly left with two methods of salvation on his 
hands—works for a majority of the dispensations, faith for the rest— 
and we have, as already remarked, to deal with a fickle God who deals 
with man in various ways at various times. This is clearly not the God of 
the Scriptures, who is “the same yesterday, and today, and forever” 
(Heb. 13:8). 


- The Eight Covenants 


The second feature of Scofield Dispensationalism that is worthy of our 
consideration is the fact that nearly—though not quite—corresponding 
with the seven dispensations we are presented with eight covenants. 
Scofield nowhere—so far at any rate as I can discover—defines the 
term “covenant.” He comes close to doing so, however, when he says 
that the eight covenants have to do with man’s salvation and that they 
are the focal points about which all the teaching of Scripture revolves 
(5°, cf. the similar statement in the summary at 1297°). This will serve 
as a fairly accurate description of the Hebrew b*rith, the Greek diatheke, 





11. Cf. Professor Bear’s article cited above, p. 296. 
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and the Syriac or Western Aramaic q*yomo (the dialetic word identical 
with or close to that employed by our Lord and Paul)—all of which 
mean by a “covenant,” a pact imposed by a sovereign individual (in the 
Bible always God, of course) upon another or upon others over whom 
he has supreme authority. “Covenant” in the biblical sense, as is far too 
well accepted to require proof, always means this irrespective of dispen- 
sations or periods of history. Now, we are told by Scofield that there 
are eight such Covenants in Scripture. These are: 


(1) The Covenant in Eden corresponding with the dispensation of 
Innocency and having to do with man’s state previous to the Fall (5°). 

(2) The Covenant with Adam after the Fall and pairing off with the 
dispensation of Conscience, relating to man after the Fall (9'). 

(3) The Covenant with Noah corresponding to the dispensation of 
Human Government (167). 

(4) The “Abrahamic Covenant” which was confirmed with Abraham 
at the time of the establishing of the dispensation of Promise but is not 
coterminous with that dispensation. The latter ended at the giving of 
the law, the former is age-long because without condition (20', 24°). 

(5) The “Mosaic Covenant,” which corresponds with the dispensa- 
tion of the Law, was given to Israel only and does not really concern 
the Christian, who is not under the covenant with Moses (a covenant 
of works), but rather under that of Grace (95'). 

(6) The Covenant relating to Palestine which applies only to Israel’s 
entrance upon and securing the land of promise (250'). 

(7) The Covenant with David—this was made to David and again 
to Mary at the annunciation and is unchangeable (362°). 

(8) The New Covenant, to which no conditions are applied which 
man must fulfill; it is in consequence sure and everlasting (1297'*). 


This covenant schematization of Scripture is obviously as rigorous as 
that pertaining to the dispensations. It is also quite as clearly open to 
the charge of being unscriptural on the following grounds among 
others: (1) to begin with Scripture does not employ the word “covenant” 
in connection with either Eden or Adam nor in any context where either 
of these is discussed. In itself this may be considered a matter of small 
importance, but where a theory of Scriptural interpretation is so largely 
based on a rigorous schematization of the sort proposed it attains no 
little significance. That significance, moreover, begins to emerge when 
we note that the first usage of the word in Scripture is at Gen. 6:18 in 
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connection with God’s dealings with Noah and his family with a view to 
their salvation. From this point forward it is clear that in Scripture the 
divine pact called a “covenant” is always made by man’s Sovereign with 
a view to displaying his grace and his purpose to save. Particularly it 
is to be noted that Scripture nowhere opposes the Mosaic Covenant with 
the New Covenant in this regard; God’s “mercy” or “grace” is equally 
shown in both. To be specific, that God’s grace functions under the 
Mosaic Law appears at Exod. 22:27: “and it shall come to pass, when 
he crieth unto me, that I shall hear; for I am gracious”; and at Exod. 
33:19: “And he said, I will make all my goodness pass before thee . . . 
and will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will shew mercy 
on whom I will shew mercy.” When, then, Paul in the spirit of Deut. 
5:10 and 7:2, 9 remarks: “shall we sin, because we are not under the 
law, but under grace?” (Rom. 6:15), he is not to be understood as 
opposing the old and the new covenants as though the one were full 
of God’s grace and the other lacking in the same. Indeed, to guard 
against any such conclusion, at Gal. 3:21 he remarks: “Is the law then 
against the promises of God? God forbid: for if there had been a law 
given which could have given life, verily righteousness should have been 
by the law” (av). His point is not that the Mosaic Covenant is not a 
covenant of grace, but rather that it was intended by God to serve as a 
gracious means to an end, as he says: “But the scripture hath concluded 
all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to 
them that believe . .. Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith” (Gal. 3:22, 24, Av). 
That is to say, God’s eternal purpose has never varied in all his dealings 
with men. That purpose is to save, and whether he gives “promise” or 
“law” or “fulfillment” in Christ, it is always the same unfailing, saving 
end that is in view.” 

(2) It is demonstrable—as the Christian church has always held 
from the beginning—that there are at most but two covenants to be 
found in Scripture which are so different in the fundamental conditions 





12]t is instructive to note that Jews of all ages have considered God’s central character to be 
that of “grace,” “mercy,” “loving-kindness.” Thus, the Mishnah teaches that in the end God 
forgives man’s sin, not because the latter keeps the law in detail, but by virtue of “repentance,” 
particularly as accepted by God on the Day of Atonement (M. Yoma 8:8). Among others who 
might be quoted in proof of this point, I shall quote only that eminent authority on all things 
Jewish, George Foot Moore, to the effect that “‘a lot in the World to Come’ .. . or eternal 
life, is ultimately assured to every Israelite on the ground of the original election of the people 
by God, prompted not by its merits, collective or individual, but solely by God’s love, a love 
that began with the Fathers.” Cf. his Judaism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), 
Vol. II, pp. 94 f. 
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attaching to them as to render them distinguishable. The author of 
Hebrews says as much and in so many words at 8:7 (cf. 9:1, etc.). Paul 
does the same at Gal. 4:24, and at Eph. 2:12, where the expression “the 
covenants of promise” is employed (cf. Rom. 9:4), he can only mean to 
gather up under this plural use of the word those repeated occasions on 
which God renews his single covenant with his people under whatever 
form. To suggest, then, as Scofield does, that these repeated occasions 
bring new covenants which contain essentially new elements and are 
to be thought of as separate and distinct conditionings of man’s relation 
to God, is wholly to miss the scriptural point of view. Moreover, as 
above indicated, not even the two covenants of law and grace are to be 
thought of as mutually opposed to one another. God did not change his 
mind in proposing these two. Rather from the beginning to the end 
of history, God’s relation with man is on a gracious plane and the 
covenant of law—itself a gift of God’s grace to man—is intended to 
serve as a means to further man’s acceptance of the ultimate gracious 
gift of his Son as man’s only Savior (Gal. 3:8-29). 

(3) If Scofield’s schematization is to be accepted, then it is to be 
noted that it is incomplete. For he has missed at least two covenants 
which should be added to the series of eight. One of these is at Joshua 
24:25—the covenant made under Joshua at Shechem. This covenant 
begins as all others with the formula: “Thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel” (vs. 2). It is just as different (and no more so) from the so-called 
“Palestinian Covenant” (Deut. 29:1 ff.) as the latter is from the 
“Mosaic Covenant” (cf. Deut. 29:25 ff.). In point of fact, these are not 
different covenants; they are all one and should be so understood. The 
other covenant not included in Scofield’s scheme is the very important 
one entitled “the covenant of an everlasting priesthood” (Num. 25:13). 
This priesthood covenant was made by God with Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar, the son of Aaron. Like the covenant made with David (II Sam. 
23:5) it enjoys the attributive “everlasting” or age-long, and surely, as 
it has to do with the cult of Israel, it is to be thought equally important 
with a pact dealing with kingship. 

But this schematization is surely a misinterpretation of the simplicity 
of Scripture’s teaching. Is it not significant that the plural “covenants” 
nowhere occurs in the Old Testament? Surely if the prophetic writers 
had been conscious of anything approaching Scofield’s schematization, 
they would somewhere have referred to it. Instead of which, we read 
again and again such phrases as “his covenant” (Ps. 25:14) and “my 
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covenant” (Ps. 50:16), “the everlasting covenant” (Isa. 24:5)—all 
with reference to God’s oft-repeated gracious covenanting with his 
people with a view to their salvation. 


Prophecy Relating to the Kingdom of Heaven 


The third major characteristic of Scofield Dispensationalism concerns 
the distinctive character of its eschatological teachings. These are gen- 
erally of a premillenialist type, but of this type as modified by Darbyism 
and still further by Scofield’s own additions or modifications. The mean- 
ing of the word prophecy is to be discovered in Scofield’s statement that 
the prophets spoke with a two-fold reference, viz—a contemporary 
one and one relating to future ages (711). This suggestion of a con- 
temporary and future reference as attaching to the words of the Old 
Testament prophets is characteristic and essential to the very life of 
Scofield Dispensationalism. Accordingly it is repeated again and again 
(725', 727'", 728', 737', 740°, 822', 995°, et al). Scofield is not unaware of 
the true meaning of the biblical term “prophet”—viz. one who speaks 
forth before the people and for God, rather than one who predicts 
coming events—but he applies the true biblical definition to New 
Testament prophets only, not to those of the Old Testament! (1223') 

In general, Scofield tells us that such prediction concerns only 
covenants four, six, and seven above (711); it is not concerned with 
mankind generally (711). It concerns itself largely with Israel and with 
those who under the Abrahamic Covenant are blessed with Israel. Again, 
Scofield insists that the keys to the meaning of prophecy are four: 
(a) the two advents of Messiah, which he holds are both to be found 
mentioned in the prophets, though they were not aware that the mys- 
teries of the kingdom (Matt. 13:11-16) and the calling forth of the 
-New Testament church would intervene between the advents respec- 
tively to suffering and glory (711) ; (b) the Remnant; (c) the day of the 
Lord; and (d) the Kingdom (711). 

The pattern or form of prophetic prediction which gives Dispensa- 
tionalism at this point its distinctive character, is the Covenant relating 
to Palestine and is as follows: 


(1) Disobedience on the part of Israel and Judah. 

(2) The dispersions, in the third of which Israel is at the present moment and 
in which she will remain until the advent (25, note). 

(3) Israel’s repentance. 
(4) The advent of our Lord. 
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(5) The apocalyptic establishment of the Kingdom under the Messiah in 
fulfillment of the promise to David and so a national event ( 1003}, cf. also 3627 
and g96'). 

(6) The conversion of the Jews (Rom. 11:26 f.) (250). 

(7) Judgment of Israel’s enemies (Isa. 14:1, 2, etc.). 

(8) Israel’s blessing as a people (Amos g: 11-14). 


The order of events in connection with the establishing of the 
Kingdom in the Millenium is found, so Scofield avers, in the second 
Psalm (600'). The time or times of these events must be looked for 
particularly in Dan. 2 (go1'), 7 (g1o'*), 8 (g11'*, g12'*), and g (g14'). 
With these must be compared Deut. 28, 29, and 30 which tell of the 
setting up of the covenant respecting Palestine. 

The age of the church, as remarked above, comes in between the 
two advents of the Messiah. It is described by our Lord in the seven 
parables of Matt. 13 and is called by him the “mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven” (vs. 11) (1014'). It is also described at Acts 15: 13-18, a 
passage which Scofield declares to be of the greatest importance from 
a dispensational standpoint of any in the New Testament (1169'). 

The above are the principal passages upon which Scofield’s escha- 
tological teaching rests. There are, however, numerous others which 
are called in by way of substantiation of the overall structure of prophecy 
or else to provide detailed information regarding particular matters. 
In general it should be noted that, not only the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament, but the historical and poetical ones as well, are combed 
minutely and our author finds “grist for his mill” in the most unlikely 
places. 

To deal with these eschatological views in detail would require the 
employment of far more space than that allotted to an article such as 
this. One must rest content here with a few pertinent observations, as 
follows: (1) Scofield fails, as do most Apocalyptists of the present day, 
to distinguish between Hebrew prophecy and apocalyptic. The true 
biblical definition of a “prophet” is that which, as above noted, he limits 
to the New Testament usage of the term. Admittedly the Hebrew 
prophets included eschatological teachings in their “prophecies.” But 
these were far otherwise than the fantastic pictures found in the 
Apocalyptic literature of a later day. (2) As is now generally recognized 





13. I have tried to suggest the great contrast between the prophetic eschatology and that of 
the Apocalyptic Literature in The Religion of Maturity, Chapter 11. 
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the attempt to distinguish between the Kingdom of Heaven and the 
Kingdom of God after the Scofield pattern will not meet the test of a 
right exegetical method. Matthew employs the former term where the 
other evangelists have the latter, as reference to a concordance makes 
abundantly evident. Scofield’s equation of the future Davidic kingdom 
with the Kingdom of Heaven, therefore, and his belief that both 
together are to be set up in the Millenium—a belief which is fortified 
by reference to passages above referred to and for which he gives most 
doubtful interpretations—proves quite unconvincing. (3) The elaborate 
statement regarding both the order and time of the eschatological events, 
based as these are upon Old Testament passages in the main, is only 
one among many of the schemata in which Millenialists have indulged 
from almost the inception of the Christian era. Those who have been 
most interested in such schemata (whether Jews or Christians) have 
failed to convince even their colleagues who like them have been en- 
grossed in the game. The saner elements in both Jewry and the Christian 
church have found their interests centered elsewhere. (4) The literalistic 
distinction between Jew and Gentile displayed in the employment of 
proof texts in the above eschatological reconstruction is the more amaz- 
ing when set beside another phenomenon which has not thus far been 
mentioned in this paper. This concerns Scofield’s fantastic method of 
employing the hermeneutical system known as “typology” with a view 
to relating the Old Testament and the New Testament. In spite of his 
own warning against attempting to find a typological meaning in every 
element of the Mosaic legislation (139'), one gains the impression that 
the method grew upon him through the years of his study of the Scrip- 
ture. He lists 49 types of Christ alone and his list is by no means complete. 
Additionally, there are types almost without number of other per- 
-sons and things than Christ to be found all through the Old Testa- 
ment, with their antitypes in the New Testament. A hasty count discloses 
82 besides those mentioned of Christ and this list is by no means exhaus- 
tive! It is difficult to understand how two such methods of interpreta- 
tion as the literal and the typological—so completely opposite to one 
another as they appear to be—can not only be adopted by the same stu- 
dent of Scripture, but by that student pushed to their utmost limits! And 
yet the history of scriptural hermeneutics exhibits others who have 
done the same. It must suffice here to remark that to the spiritually- 
minded center within the evangelical tradition of the Christian church 
both methods are wrong and to about the same degree. 
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The Doctrine of the Apostate Church 


This already somewhat over-long article Must be brought to a close 
with some mention of Scofield’s doctrine of the Apostate Church. 

On page 1280 (note 1) is a summary of what Scofield calls, through 
this reference Bible, the Church’s apostasy. He distinguishes this from 
heresy and mere error, and gives a number of biblical references to prove 
his point to the effect that both ordinary Christians and their teachers 
will rather generally apostatize before the advent of our Lord. Besides 
this summary there are other references to this apostatizing of the church 
throughout the work. He says, moreover, that there are two Babylons 
in Revelation, of which one is this Apostate Church (1346'), that the 
Church at Sardis in that book is the church of the period of the 
Reformation (1332°), and that there are many Philistines in the church 
who are not really Christ’s true servants (361'). Numerous other pas- 
sages of this sort are sprinkled liberally throughout the work as a whole 
(cf. 156°, 157°, 898, 10167, 1017*, 1115', 1272', 1276’, 1279', 1280, 1327, 
1328, 1349", etc.). 

It is not too much to say that the doctrine of the Apostate Church 
is a cardinal one in the Scofield Bible written broad across its pages 
from beginning to end. From almost its earliest pages its author goes 
out of his way to teach that evil exists in the church (56°, 157'), and a 
clear distinction is made at all times between the visible church whose 
end is unqualifiedly stated to be apostasy, and the true church whose 
end is glory (1276'). What this sort of teaching can accomplish in 
unthinking and immature minds is to be seen before us everywhere today. 
Need there be any wonder that this state of affairs exists among Christian 
people who make the Scofield Reference Bible a “best-seller,” when, not 
only is the church at Thyatira identified with the Papacy, but the dead 
church at Sardis becomes the church of the Protestant Reformation? 
(1331°). 

This doctrine of the Apostate Church, whose apostasy, as indicated 
above, cannot be remedied is the most devastating in Scofield’s entire 
work. One can understand how professing Christians raised on such 
pablum spend much of their time looking for “apostasy” among those 
who sit with them in the same pews and particularly among the 
“apostate teachers” to be found in the church’s colleges and seminaries. 





14. It should be noted that for Scofield there is no real continuity between the “people of 
God” in the Old Testament and the New Testament (10212). 
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The true believer’s chief recourse when such apostates are discovered 
is separation (1279') ; this is either excommunication of such apostates 
from one’s own company, or else withdrawal of oneself from their fellow- 
ship. Little wonder that the history of the Plymouth Brethren—who 
through the medium of Darbyism have accepted such teaching on the 
whole—is one long story of division and dissension. 

Is this doctrine of the Apostate Church true? To quote the old render- 
ing of Paul’s un yévoro, “God forbid!” It is a sign of the terribly 
devastating effectiveness of Scofield’s Dispensationalism that this answer 
will in many cases strike the reader as too strong. But it must not be 
considered so. For it is one thing to say that in the church in every age 
there are “tares” among the “wheat”; it is quite something else to aver 
that in consequence this church is apostate, sick unto death with an 
apostasy which cannot be cured and that it is waiting for judgment. 
That the church of Christ is not wholly sanctified nor is ever likely to 
be within human history is what everyone who has eyes to see knows 
and can testify; that that church is by and large apostate, unbelieving, 
and so unworthy of the Christian’s devotion is untrue, a figment of an 
apocalyptic fancy which has warped and twisted a hundred passages of 
Scripture to mean what the Spirit never intended that they should mean. 
This doctrine of an Apostate Church is the reductio ad absurdum of 
Apocalypticism and Millenarianism generally, the final proof of the 
tragic falsity of the literalistic, materialistic, racial hermeneutics upon 
which its entire structure rests. 

In concluding this article, permit me to give a few details upon which 
the above conclusions are based: (1) as simple reference to a concord- 
ance will show, the phrase Apostate Church does not occur in Scripture 
—it may, therefore, be reasonably doubted whether the idea is present 
‘there; (2) the word “apostasy” (arogracia) occurs in Scripture only at 
Acts 21:21, where the reference is to Paul’s possible apostasy from 
Jewish customs, and II Thess. 2:3, where the “falling away” before the 
appearing of the “man of sin” is mentioned without any attempt on 
Paul’s part to define what he means by the term; (3) the summary 
mentioned above from page 1280’, therefore, is so to speak “spun out of 
whole cloth” by Scofield: neither does he mention the only two scriptural 
passages which contain the word in this summary nor do those he quotes 
or cites have any certain reference to apostasy; (4) on the contrary, 
though he distinguishes between apostasy and heresy, the passage at 
II Peter 2:1-19 which he cites as descriptive of apostate teachers 
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actually is one of the three passages in Scripture (the other two being 
at I Cor. 11:19 and Gal. 5:20) in which “false teachers” (pevdodudaexKaor) 
are described as about to “bring in destructive heresies” ( dpéces 
amwdelas ) ; one begins to wonder whether Scofield knew any Greek; 
(5) similarly, the verb for “apostatize” ( &¢uravac), which is found in 
the bad sense intended by Scofield only at Luke 8:13, I Tim. 4:1, and 
Heb. 3:12, and which would have furnished “grist for the mill” for 
Scofield’s thesis at these three passages, is never referred to by him 
so far as I can discover; (6) the passages cited by him on page 1276' 
(Luke 18:8, II Tim. 3:1-8) to prove his point that “the predicted 
future of the visible Church is apostasy” are clearly irrelevant to that 
subject, even as those cited in the summary on page 1280! to prove the 
distinction he draws between apostasy, error, and heresy are irrelevant; 
(7) moreover, the suggestion that the so-called apostasy of the church 
is incurable, is contrary to the teaching of our Lord that “all things 
are possible with God”; (8) finally, the implication involved in Scofield’s 
doctrine of the Apostate Church to the effect that Christians should 
become snipers at one another and at their teachers, looking for apostasy 
on the part of these others—an implication which has been carried out 
practically in the history of the Plymouth Brethren—is contrary to both 
the explicit teaching and the implication of the doctrine of the church 
as the “Body of Christ.” The readers of this journal need scarcely be 
reminded that for Paul, Christians ought to dwell together in unity and 
love, and that the members of a body— the eye, the hand, the foot, 
and the like—rather than sniping at one another or looking upon one 
another with suspicion, should live their lives in love and harmony and 
cooperation. The Scofield doctrine of the Apostate Church thus dis- 
appears into thin air. There is no such doctrine taught in the Scriptures 
of either the Old or New Testaments. 
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New Testament Literature 


by Raymonp T. STAMM 


Ill. THE MIND OF CHRIST IN THE CHRISTIAN* 


To be rightly understood, the Gospel of John must be interpreted as the product 
of what Paul called “the mind of Christ” in the Christian, expressing itself in 
the continuing revelation through the Spirit which is described in Chapters 
14:12-14 and 16:12-15. In this respect, John’s Gospel has a close affinity to 
Luke’s two-volume work: in a sense, the Fourth Gospel is another volume on 
the Acts of the Holy Spirit, so that it has to be read in the light of Luke-Acts. 
For the study of Acts, the year 1954 has given us Volume IX of The Interpreter’s 
Bible, which comprises Acts and Romans. For Acts, G. H. C. Macgregor gives 
the introduction and the exegesis, and Theodore P. Ferris the exposition; for 
Romans, the respective contributors are John Knox and Gerald R. Cragg. 

The exegesis of Acts is somewhat more conservative than the interpretations 
in Foakes-Jackson and K. Lake (eds.), The Beginnings of Christianity, which 
it quotes frequently. Again and again Luke is shown to be accurate where the 
more radical scholars of the Tubingen school and their successors had pronounced 
him mistaken. But this exegesis is not an apologetic work in the sense that it is 
felt necessary to harmonize everything in Acts with the letters of Paul. Difficulties 
arising from the nature of Luke’s sources and from his use of them are faced 


’ frankly and the various solutions proposed are stated clearly, so that we have a 


workable guide through the maze of arguments that are to be found in the much 
longer works. The essential materials needed to set the book of Acts into the 
history of the first century are provided. 

Macgregor identifies the Jerusalem conference mentioned by Paul in Galatians 
2:1-10 with that in Acts 11:30, rather than with the conference in Acts 15, on 
the ground that otherwise we should have great difficulty in attributing Acts to 
Luke the companion of Paul. But since he recognizes that Luke may have been 
in error on other points, it seems hardly logical to make the Lukan authorship 
stand or fall with this identification. The point is of importance for our under- 





*This is a continuation of the bibliographical article published in the April and July 1955 
numbers of INTERPRETATION, and deals only with works published in 1954. 
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standing of Paul’s gospel and for our estimate of his consistency in holding to it. 
This identification might seem partially—but only partially—to explain why 
Paul did not cite the action of the Council reported in Acts 15, if that council 
had been held before he wrote Galatians. But the point that is liable to be missed 
is that for Paul to have cited these “Apostolic decrees” against the Judaizers 
would have been just as legalistic as for them to quote the law of Moses; and the 
fact is that he did not quote these decrees in his letters to the Corinthians and to 
the Romans, which certainly were written after the conference described in Acts 
15. Moreover, the relations between the letter to the Galatians and the Corinthian 
correspondence are such as to put serious difficulties in the way of dating Galatians 
before Acts 15. 

But what is the expositor to do when faced with such differences of opinion 
on the part of the historical critics? Ferris suggests: ‘“‘First, know as much as 
you can about the passage under consideration. Know all the theories that 
have been advanced by biblical scholars. Second, take the text as it stands, 
not only as a product of historical creation, but also as the total product of the 
literary and religious mind of the community. When the fruits of scholarship 
throw light on the total subject, use them. Never deny or violate them” (p. 38). 
This exposition of Acts is noteworthy for its creative imagination, especially in 
the treatment of the miracle stories and in showing how the doctrines have grown 
out of life. The expositor’s epigrammatic style puts what he has to say in 
unforgettable form. 

A firm foundation for dealing with the problems of Paul’s theology is laid in 
the exegesis and exposition of Romans. The outstanding characteristic of both is 
a balanced treatment of all the issues in which Paul has always been at the 
mercy of extremists among his interpreters, such as the relation between theology 
and history, eschatology and ethics, realism (pessimism) and optimism, pride 
and humility, judgment and mercy, the material and the spiritual, and God’s 
sovereignty and man’s freedom. The doctrine of salvation by God’s grace through 
faith in Christ is amply safeguarded, but not by obscuring the fact that it is God’s 
gift in the form of man’s task. Here the interpretation of agape does not have 
the onesidedness which claims that Christian love is all giving but no receiving. 
Concerning spiritual gifts we read: “But the very purpose for which they are 
granted—the building up, the ‘edifying’ of the fellowship—sets them in a context 
where mutual giving and receiving is inevitable. It is natural for Paul immed- 
lately to supplement his desire to give by his eagerness to receive” (p. 388). 

In evaluating the exegesis of Rom. 6:14a (pp. 480-1), we must ask whether 
the solution of Paul’s tragic distance between “I am” and “I will be” which is 
proposed by realized eschatology is too complacent to be an accurate representa- 
tion of the mind of Paul. E. J. Goodspeed’s note on “Justification” in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXXIII (June 1954), pp. 86-91, poses quite sharply 
the issue which every interpreter of Romans has to face on this matter. Goodspeed 
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translates dikaioo not by “justify” nor by “declare righteous,” but by “make 
righteous.” Laying the stress on Paul’s conception of the believer as “a new 
creation,” and on the tremendous power which Paul found to reside in faith, he 
challenges the forensic view which transforms “You have been made upright” 
into “You have been declared upright though you are not.” 

Since Paul had repudiated the belief that one can be saved on the basis of 
merit for obedience to law, he was faced with this problem of motivating right 
living and living right. And having occupied the highest possible spiritual ground, 
he has always been in danger of being misunderstood. That, too, was the problem 
with which Martin Luther had to struggle in his Commentary on Romans. In 
view of the importance of this work, it is amazing that we still do not have a 
complete English translation of it. J. Theodore Mueller is now working on such 
a translation. Meanwhile he has published an abridgement of it under the title, 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by Martin Luther. 

In his Preface, Mueller says, ‘““Luther’s Romans, as here presented, is a digest, 
rather than a complete, scholarly edition. Its purpose is to present to the reader 
the most important thoughts of the great Reformer. . . . In preparing this edition 
I followed Luther’s Commentary on Romans in the famous Weimar edition of 
Luther’s works, Volume 56. For guidance I also used the fourth edition of Dr. 
Eduard Ellwein’s German translation.” The translation is easy to read, and it 
conveys the vigor of Luther’s mind and language. The translator has divided the 
chapters of Romans into paragraphs with special headings, printing the text 
of the letter in the King James version. His aim is not to give a literal translation 
but to reproduce the sense of Luther’s notes in clear and concise language. “Since 
Luther’s comments are often terse and disconnected, explanatory words are 
inserted in parenthesis in italic type. While these at times may be somewhat 
disturbing, they nevertheless help in bringing out Luther’s meaning more clearly.” 

Those portions of Luther’s Commentary which contain some thoughts that 
he later modified or discarded “are largely omitted in this practical edition” 

(p. 7). The extent of these omissions can be judged by the fact that the Weimar 
edition takes 528 pages quarto, while this translation requires somewhat fewer 
than 200 pages octavo. Hence the publisher’s statement on the jacket of the 
book is misleading: it says, ““Now, at last, in a new and easy-to-read translation, 
Dr. J. Theodore Mueller of Concordia Seminary presents, complete with 
explanatory notes and headings, Luther’s famous commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans.” Readers who are interested in the creative thinking which 
Luther was doing when he wrote it will need to keep in mind that this translation 
gives only a fraction of the work, and that some of the very things which Luther 
“Jater modified or discarded” are essential for a proper evaluation of his Com- 
mentary today—440 years after he wrote it. Another point to observe is that the 
translator does not indicate where he is translating from Luther’s “Glosses” 
(shorter exegetical notes), and where his translation is from the “Scholia,” or 
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longer theological comments. Looking forward to the promised “scholarly 
edition,” we suggest the desirability of making a new translation of the Epistle 
itself directly from the text which Luther employed in commenting on it, instead 
of simply reprinting either the King James or any other of our English versions. 
Meanwhile, interpreters of the New Testament will join with students of Luther 
in appreciation of this digest of Luther’s great work. 

Not least of the difficulties faced by the twentieth century Christian in under- 
standing Paul is the problem of reading his letters with a fresh mind. Logically, 
one should begin by reading Paul first; but, as a matter of fact, many, perhaps 
most, readers approach Paul only indirectly, for example, by way of Kierkegaard, 
or Luther, or Augustine, or some other interpreter. And so this problem of 
doing one’s own thinking while digging down through the successive layers of 
commentary that have covered Paul’s letters confronts every reader alike, no 
matter whether he happens to be a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. Ronald A. 
Knox has discussed these difficulties as they are faced by a scholar working 
under the restrictions of the Roman “Imprimatur” in his book On Englishing the 
Bible. Then, in order to explain in more detail the passages in the New Testament 
whose meaning is disputed, and those which the ordinary reader is apt to find 
obscure, he began the publication of a short commentary which is meant to be 
read in conjunction with his translation of the New Testament. The volume 
on the Gospels was published in 1952. He had planned a companion volume 
later on, covering the rest of the New Testament, but he says that he had not 
finished with Acts before he realized that he “would have to make two bites of 
the cherry.” So his second volume of A New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers covers the Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s Letters to the Churches, 
Romans to II Thessalonians inclusive. 

In this commentary Knox tells why he translated the passages whose meaning 
is disputed as he did, stating his objections to the interpretations which he has 
rejected. Only those who have labored to translate the New Testament as he 
has done can know where the real difficulties, textual and exegetical are. For 
this reason, these attempts by Knox, who is exceptionally qualified both as a 
writer and a translator to get underneath Paul’s obscurities, command attention. 
When Paul writes obscurely, Knox says so, and makes no more bones about it. 
Then he offers his own interpretations, always, of course, within the limits of 
the “nihil obstat’” of the Censor. But whatever difficulties non-Romans may 
find by reason of this restriction, a study of the Knox translation together with his 
commentaries will be a wholesome discipline for one’s own conclusions, and a 
challenge to find better solutions than anyone—Protestant or Roman Catholic— 
has yet proposed. 

One advantage in reading books that are written from points of view differing 
from our own is to keep us aware of the extent to which we may be reading our 
own world-view back into the Scriptures. This is true especially when it comes 
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to stating Paul’s gospel today so as to convince people who hold a very different 
view of the nature of the world and of man and man’s relation to God. This is 
the problem to which A. M. Hunter’s Interpreting Paul’s Gospel is addressed. 
The first half of his book consists of a clear, compact statement of the gospel 
according to St. Paul as it appears in the New Testament, while the second half 
deals more specifically with the meaning of Paul’s gospel for today. The point 
of view from which Paul is here interpreted will have been familiar to students 
of Barth, Brunner, Tillich, Niebuhr, Nygren, Dodd, and Cullmann, whose works 
are cited frequently. The author’s aim can be inferred from his quotation from 
Barth on Romans: “Paul, as a child of his time, addressed his contemporaries. 
As prophet and apostle of the Kingdom of God, he inevitably speaks to all men 
of every age... . If we rightly understand ourselves, our problems are the prob- 
lems of Paul, and if we be enlightened by the brightness of his answers, those 
answers must be our answers too” (p. 14). 


But what is the man of the twentieth century to do when he has to deal with 
matters which were not within the purview of Paul? As Hunter recognizes, Paul 
thinks of salvation “in terms of three picture phrases: as redemption, as justifica- 
tion and as reconciliation” (p. 23), but because of changes in outlook due to 
changes in the social and intellectual climate, “redemption” and “justification” 
are very hard to make meaningful to modern man; so that “reconciliation” is 
easier for us to understand today. 


Now that is certainly true. But Paul has still another picture phrase which can 
be made even more meaningful for today. This is his concept of salvation as new 
creation, in which man, by God’s grace is called to work with God (Rom. 8:28, 
RSV). As we explore the implications of this conception we find it incompatible 
with G, B. Caird’s definition of “love,” which Hunter quotes with approval on 
page 47: “Eros is all take; philia is give and take; agape is all give.” That is a 
set of neat distinctions that stick like burdock in the mind; nevertheless it is a 
harmful oversimplification and misstatement of the facts. In the New Testament 
the verb phileo, give and take, is used not only of men but of Jesus and God; 
and in the Gospel of John men are not to be Christ’s slaves but his phileis, his 
friends. And when we take into account all the usages of the verb agapao which 
were current in the first century we cannot say that the essence of the love 
expressed by it is “all give.” The truth is that the very nature of love implies 
mutuality. As Charles E. Raven (Experience and Interpretation, p. 42) says, 
“The contrast between eros and agape is seriously overstated by Dr. A. T. S. 
Nygren, Agape and Eros. It is encouraging that Dr. P. Tillich, that austere 
transcendentalist, can write, ‘If eros and agape cannot be united, agape towards 
God is impossible,’ ” Systematic Theology, I, p. 281. Agape does include giving 
but it also includes receiving. Moreover, as Hunter rightly says, it involves 
“caring.” But caring about God means also caring enough about his ongoing 
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work of creation to devote all one’s heart, soul, mind, and strength to work with 
him who in everything works for good with those who love him. 

The point of Hunter’s book is that Paul was always primarily a missionary, 
and that it is our business to follow his example. Now Paul never allowed his 
own eager longing for the second coming of his Lord to degenerate into the 
do-nothingness of some of his converts. On the contrary, this longing drove him 
to expend himself to the uttermost in pursuit of the task to which his Lord had 
so graciously called him. One wonders what he would have thought if he could 
have foreseen that the interim would stretch out into at least twenty centuries. 
All we can say is that the passing of these centuries should long since have 
convinced the churches that our missionary task requires not only to proclaim the 
gospel by word of mouth and to administer the sacraments but also to transform 
the environment in which the newborn converts have to live. 

But this transformation has been such a discouragingly slow process that, 
instead of heedin, the parting instructions of their ascending Lord, Acts 1:7-8, 
too many of Jesus’ most earnest disciples have been spending their main energies 
trying to adjust the hands of the eschatological clock to the zero hour when they 
expect God to destroy instead of to redeem and reconcile recalcitrant sinners. 
The chief book in their canon of Scripture is the Revelation of John, which they 
tear out of its own historical situation to use as a blueprint to predict the times 
and seasons “which the Father has fixed by his own authority.”” Meanwhile, the 
majority of Christians, taking the repeated frustrations of the predicters as proof 
of the falsity of their assumptions, have been inclined to dismiss the Apocalypse 
as a mystery beyond their comprehension, and thus to miss what the book would 
say to them if properly interpreted. To them Herbert H. Wernecke addresses his 
interpretation in The Book of Revelation Speaks to Us. 

The “Us” in the title is emphatic. In order to explain what the Revelation is 
saying to us, Wernecke discards the method of the futurists, who “regard the 
book as dealing with the end of the world and with events and persons that will 
immediately precede the end” (p. 31). He regards the visions as having to do 
with cosmology rather than with chronology, and so he shifts the emphasis from 
the eschatological calendar and views the episodes of the apocalyptical drama 
not as predictions of specific events but as representations of a conflict between 
good and evil that must continue until the end of history. His interpretation is 
based on “the symbolical, spiritual, poetic, or ideal theory of the Apocalypse,” 
which “sees in the book symbolical representations of good and evil principles 
common to every age and views them as to be understood spiritually” (p. 31). 

Wernecke agrees with the historians who hold that the Revelation was written 
to urge and encourage the Christians to stand firm under the persecutions they 
were suffering under the Emperor Domitian. But instead of dismissing the 
visions as ancient phantasmagoria which are irrelevant to our situation today, 
he interprets them symbolically as an essential, permanently valid element in the 
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Revelator’s summons to heroic Christian living and to endurance, in firm con- 
fidence that Christ is the goal of history and that the vindication of his followers 
is as sure to come as God is merciful and just. His book does valuable service 
against the misuse of the Revelation by the predicters, who, despite repeated 
failures of their predictions to come true, persist in the folly of tinkering with the 
hands of the apocalyptic clock. Instead, we see that the Revelation speaks to us, 
who, like the Christians in the days of Domitian, are living in an age of implacable 
conflict between Church and State. And what the Revelation is saying to us is 
this: Christ is supreme, and his victory will come; but, if we would reign with 
him, we must be faithful unto death in refusing to compromise with any govern- 
ment that tries to usurp the throne of God and to put patriotism first. 

There are, however, some troublesome questions. How can God’s love in 
John 3:16 and I John 4:7-12 be reconciled with the winepress of his wrath 
and with the hallelujah chorus of massive retaliation in Revelation 14: 17-20 and 
19:1-4? Here the moral contradiction becomes even more acute when it is held, 
as our author holds, that the Apostle John, the beloved disciple, wrote all four 
of these passages. Objections to this theory of the authorship of the Revelation 
cannot be brushed aside by saying that they “‘are based largely on certain supposed 
contrasts between The Revelation and the Fourth Gospel, together with the 
Epistles of John” (p. 21). These contrasts do not have to be “supposed.” They 
are there, and they strike the reader right between the eyes the moment he opens 
the book. The Revelator, whoever he may be, has retreated so far from the cross 
of forgiving love, which requires him to show mercy to those who have sent 
him to the concentration camp on Patmos, that Jonah 4:11, although written in 
the fourth century before the cross, stands immeasurably closer to the Christ who 
prayed, “Father, forgive them.” 

What our author has to say in extenuation may help to understand how the 
Revelator came to feel about it as he did, but his apologetic cannot make the 
method which the Revelator and his fellow apocalyptists expected God to use 
to consummate his Kingdom any more consistent with the love of Christ than 
modern man’s use of the hydrogen bomb would be. This is not to say that such 
things as he sees in his visions may not indeed happen, for they have already 
happened many times over since the days of Cain; but this does not mean that 
we have the right to project Cain’s wrath into the heart of God and call it the 
obverse side of God’s love. Nor is the enormity of the Revelator’s curse on 
Babylon alleviated by depersonalizing it and calling it God’s judgment on the 
city’s way of life, for it is still the people, innocent children as well as hardened 
sinners, whose smoke John sees going up “for ever and ever.” Moreover, the 
Jewish apocalyptists thought in terms of the clash of persons, or of groups of 
persons, rather than of abstract principles, and they did not abstract their 
cosmology from their chronology. Consequently we have to ask whether this 
attempt to solve the ethical difficulties of the Revelator’s constriction of God’s 
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forgiveness by reducing his visions to symbols of an impersonal perpetual clash 
of good and evil may not be an unwarranted modernization. And there is a 
better way to avoid the danger from the predicters’ fanciful interpretations of 
the Revelation than to reduce John’s millennium and the three-and-one-half 
years of his “abomination” to mere symbols of eschatological arithmetic. That 
better way of interpretation is to keep our ears open for things new as well as old 
that the Spirit of Jesus is saying to his churches today; for it may be that he is 
still pleading with his Christians to crucify all desire for their ultimate vindica- 
tion by such methods as the Revelator and his fellow apocalyptists expected 
God to use, and that they have not spoken his final word on this subject of force 
versus love. One has only to read Robert M. Grant’s The Sword and the Cross 
(1955) to see the consequences suffered by the Church from the days of Pontius 
Pilate to the days of Diocletian and Galerius, because so many Christians chose 
to follow these apocalyptic fire-dreams rather than the hard way of creative 
suffering. 

It is good to have such book as Robert C. Dentan’s The Apocrypha, Bridge of 
the Testaments: A Reader's Guide to the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testa- 
ment to remind us that there are other apocalypses and apocryphal materials 
that have to be taken into account by the interpreter of the Book of Revelation. 
This Guide tells the reader how the bridge was built, why so few Bible readers 
use it today, and what the traveler can learn as he crosses it—not only knowledge 
of the literary and historical importance of the Apocrypha, but nourishment for 
his soul as well as for his mind. The content of each book is outlined with 
reference to the life-situation which produced it, and suggestions are given how 
to read it with profit. The value of each book for the interpreter of the New 
Testament is pointed out. A concluding chapter summarizes what we learn from 
the Apocrypha about political history, the doctrine of God, angels and demons, 
Wisdom and Logos, the Law, life after death, the Messiah, apocalyptic, original 
sin, the good life, and the life of prayer. There is a good bibliography and a 
chronological table. The Guide knows how to select and arrange his facts, and 
his book is a most pleasant invitation and incitement to learning. And if the 
reader should pause to ask some questions about what is told him, as all good 
travelers should do, that will be exactly what the Guide wants him to do. 

Having learned the historical and religious value of this “bridge,” the inquiring 
traveler may well look back and ask what ever happened that caused this body 
of literature to disappear from most of our printed Bibles today. For light on 
this subject he may turn to How Our Bible Came to Us: Its Texts and Versions, 
by H. G. G. Herklots. Originally published in Great Britain under the title, 
Back to the Bible, this story of the making and publication of the Bible consists 
of the answers a pastor might give to questions asked by ordinary Christians con- 
cerning the origin and transmission of our Scriptures. 

Starting with the question, “Which Bible?” Herklots tells the story behind 
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the printed Testaments and the overthrow of the dominance of the Latin Bible. 
Then he goes back to the missionaries and gives an account of the vernacular 
translations in relation to the spread of Christianity in the British Isles, on the 
continent of Europe, and in Egypt, North Africa, and Western Asia. This is 
followed by the story of the great Codices, with a description of them and an 
account of their origins. A chapter is devoted to the origins of the Greek Old 
Testament, and another to some important recent discoveries—the contents of 
the Cairo Genizah found by Solomon Schechter, and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
discovered in 1945, together with some further discoveries since 1949. The book 
closes with an explanation of the principles of textual criticism, in order to show 
how scholars use all these materials today. There is a useful chronological table 
and a good bibliography. 

This account of the growth and transmission of the Scriptures is related to 
the men and events of general history. Conversely, we see the influence of these 
Scriptures, and of men’s quest for a knowledge of them, on the making of the 
national languages and literatures, with special emphasis on the English. We 
see the obstacles that had to be overcome, some of them—such as fire and earth- 
quake, and the natural decay of parchment and papyrus—unavoidable; others, 
such as war, lust for power, and rivalry for the honor of making the discoveries 
and for the privilege of exploiting them, causing irreparable damage for which 
human stupidity and folly are accountable. Most evil of all these hindrances 
was fear on the part of ecclesiastical and government authorities, and of many 
well-meaning scholars, that it would be dangerous to their authority to translate 
the Bible into the national languages for the common people to read; a fear 
which was rationalized by quoting Jesus’ admonition not to cast pearls before 
swine. The reader closes this book with a heightened impression of the vast labor, 
the consecrated study, and the devotion even unto death that have been required 
to give us our Bible in our own tongue. 

In the fields of textual criticism and of the history of the canon, there is today 
a serious lack of up-to-date handbooks for scholars and for theological students 
who are scholars in the making. This is because each of these subjects is so vast 
and so complicated that only those who have spent many years of specialization 
are in position to write with firsthand authority. Moreover, the making of such 
technical handbooks depends not only on the private initiative of some competent 
scholar but also on a public demand widespread and insistent enough to 
channel his energies in this particular direction. One reason why such a demand 
has been so slow in reaching effective intensity is because some textual critics 
have themselves depreciated the importance of their findings. In order to allay 
the fear that their work might upset men’s faith, they have assured the public 
that the textual variations which they have discovered do not, in the vast 
majority of cases, affect the “kerygma’”’ which has been derived from the 
Scriptures. But while this is true, it is also true that some of the variants are 
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of vital importance, and that the reassurance concerning the general accuracy 
of the New Testament text has been given in such a way as to foster the impres- 
sion that textual criticism is something comparatively unimportant. Similarly, 
the question of how the Scriptures were inspired and brought together into our 
Bible is often treated as a mystery beyond human comprehension which ought 
to be taken on faith rather than to be pried into by irreverent inquiry. Hence, 
especially in these days when the main emphasis is on New Testament theology, 
some writers have got into the easy habit of taking the sixty-six books of the 
Protestant canon for granted, without realizing the need for a thorough re-exam- 
ination of the prior question why these particular books and no others should 
be regarded as Holy Scripture. 

Under these circumstances teachers and students of these subjects will welcome 
the revised edition of Alexander Souter’s Text and Canon of the New Testament. 
This revision, made by C, S. C. Williams, takes account of the many additional 
manuscripts that have been discovered since the appearance of Souter’s work 
in 1913, and of the new grouping of the manuscripts, together with current dis- 
cussions of the theory of textual criticism. The revisions have been kept to the 
minimum necessary to make the handbook accurate for today, and relatively 
more changes have been made in the section on the Text than in the section 
on the Canon. In the selected bibliography the only book on the Canon since 
1913 is Introduction a étude du Nouveau Testament, I, Histoire ancienne du 
canon du Nouveau Testament (1933), by M.-J. Lagrange. Souter in his Preface 
of 1912 said of Theodore Zahn’s Grundriss der Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen 
Kanons (2nd ed., 1904), “It is a continual surprise to me that this work has not 
yet been translated into English: we have nothing to compare with it.” This 
remark, plus the fact that Williams does not list any work on the history of the 
Canon in English that has appeared during the last forty years, may be an index 
of the relative unimportance which so many theologians seem to attach to a 
subject which, when neglected can become the Achilles’ heel of the most elaborate 
system of theology. 

Perhaps the growing interest of the laity will call forth more extended treat- 
ment of these subjects. In response to the present need for a wider knowledge 
of the Bible, The Times of London (June, 1954) has published a Supplement 
on The Bible: Historical, Social, and Literary Aspects of the Old and New 
Testaments described by Christian Scholars. The purpose is “to show how the 
Bible was shaped, what it has meant to past generations, and what it should 
mean to the present and future.” It contains twenty-nine articles by representa- 
tive British scholars. The articles are necessarily brief, but they give the gist of 
present-day Bible study in all its phases in such an interesting way as to incite 
the reader to further study. The moderate price—one shilling—puts this supple- 
ment within reach of anyone who wants to learn how to get more spiritual help 
out of his Bible reading. 
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IV. THE WORLD THAT GOD “SO LOVED” 


A. Dupont-Sommer, in The Fewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes: New 
Studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls, quotes a passage from the third century 
Manichaean Kephalaia which will bring the problem of religious syncretism 
and the relation of Jesus to the world he came to save into focus for this part 
of our survey. Mani praises himself and his revelation as follows: “The writings, 
the wisdoms, the apocalypses, the parables, and the Psalms of the previous 
Churches are united from all directions in my Church into the Wisdom which 
I have revealed to you. As a river joins another river to form a mighty current, 
so these ancient books have joined one another in my Writings and they form 
a great Wisdom such as there has never been in all previous generations” (p. 131). 

As early as 1950, in his Apergus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la mer 
Morte, translated in 1952 under the title of The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary 
Survey, Dupont-Sommer found that the influence which the Jewish sect of 
Qumran exerted on nascent Christianity was “an integral part of the general 
historical perspective in which the problem of the manuscripts was to be set.” 
Risking premature expression of his opinion, he drew attention to “the striking 
affinities which they bear to the primitive Christian documents.” He said, “The 
Galilean Master, as he is presented to us in the writings of the New Testament, 
appears in many respects as an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness” (in the Qumran manuscripts). This raised the temperature of 
some of his critics to the point of misquoting him by omitting the words “in 
many respects” and changing “appears” to “is,” so as to make him say that 
Jesus is nothing but an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness (pp. 160-1). One of his critics is Georg Molin. In Die Sohne des Lichtes: 
Keit und Stellung der Handschriften vom Toten Meer, written in 1952 but not 
published until 1954, Molin characterizes some of Dupont-Sommer’s suggestions 
as “fantastic” (see pp. 67, 87, 89, 143, 174-5, and 196 of Molin’s work). 

In the present volume, which has been translated by R. D. Barnett from 
Nouveaux Apergus sur les manuscrits de la mer Morte (1953), Dupont-Sommer 
replies to his critics, quoting the opinions of other scholars which seem to him to 
confirm his first intuition concerning the importance of the Qumran documents 
in relation to the origin of Christianity as correct and scientifically well founded. 
He describes the ruins of the Essene monastery and takes up the problem of 
the Kittim of the Habakkuk Commentary, and of the Teacher of Righteousness 
in the Testament of Levi. Then he gives a translation of most of the Manual of 
Discipline, commenting upon it in relation to the rules, rites, and holy seasons 
of the Community of the Covenant, their doctrine of the Two Spirits, and their 
mystical and moral ideals. The final chapter discusses the relation between this 

Essene community and the origins of Christianity. In a postscript entitled, 
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“Recent Excavations and Investigations,’ and dated Feb. 1oth, 1954, he 
presents the new evidence since October, 1952, when the present volume was 
completed. All this makes his book a convenient and up-to-date guide for the 
interpreter of the New Testament, who needs to reckon with these new discoveries. 

Mani and his syncretic way of salvation are still very much with us, as some of 
Toynbee’s conclusions remind us; and the passing centuries have by no means 
dimmed his illustrious opinion of himself and of his system. On the other hand, 
it is plain that any counteraction is futile that tries to cope with him by 
segregating the sixty-six canonical books from all other historical documents and 
drawing from them a kerygma of “salvation history” separable from general 
history. There is, indeed, no other name than Jesus “given among men by which 
we must be saved” (Acts 4:12). Yet this fact does not preclude recognition of 
the genetic factors from the surrounding Gentile religions which were operative 
in the making of the New Testament, as well as of the Old. Disregard of these 
factors will sooner or later invalidate every apologetic guilty of it. The Qumran 
and other recently discovered documents show that not all of the conclusions 
of the history of religions school can be disposed of by the simple device of 
proving the Old Testament, or Aramaic, early Palestinian origin of everything 
in the New Testament. The evidence as presented by Dupont-Sommer indicates 
that syncretistic forces were operative in the Holy Land itself right in the days 
of Jesus, to an extent not yet fully appreciated. Consequently, some of the 
theories of the right, as well as some of the theories of the left, are due for 
revision in the light of this newly available knowledge. 

With reference to the Qumran Sect of the Covenant, Dupont-Sommer says, 
“Iran gave them the most powerful of its religious ideas; from Alexandria they 
imbibed the burning lava of reborn Pythagoreanism. . . . The Sect of the 
Covenant was thus a crucible, in which the most ardent form of Jewish 
mysticism mingled with the mysticisms of Iran and Greece in their most lofty and 
spiritual expression. The product of such a fusion was naturally of a rare quality, 
and the force of its attraction on souls yearning for God was considerable” (p. 
132). 

Another very important document for the investigation of possible genetic 
relationships between these Jewish sects and emergent Christianity is known as 
the “Zadokite Fragments.” They were discovered and edited for the first time by 
Solomon Schechter in 1910. He deposited the two manuscripts at the Cambridge 
University Library, but stipulated that no scholar be allowed to see them for 
five years after the publication of his own edition. This peculiar arrangement 
greatly handicapped further research. R. H. Charles, in his edition in Vol. II 
of The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (1913), com- 
plained of Schechter’s careless editing of his text and pointed out his frequent 
failures to apprehend the meaning of the writer. Charles did the best he could 
under the circumstances. Now the availability of these manuscripts, together 
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with the recent discoveries of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other materials, has made 
possible a more accurate translation and interpretation of these Fragments in 
relation to other contemporary writings and to the religious movements which 
produced them. They have been edited with translation and notes by Chaim 


Rabin, under the title of The <adokite Fragments: I. The Admonition; II. 
The Laws. 


“The present edition,” says Rabin, “is the result of a new collation of the 
manuscripts themselves, aided by an excellent set of photographs kindly lent to me 
by Professor G. R. Driver, and orange-filter photostats of pages xiii-xvi which 
were made for me by the Cambridge University Library of 1952 and largely 
neutralize the obscuring effect of the grease-proof paper with which these pages 
have been covered” (p. vii). The Hebrew text is full of gaps, and so, because 
of the difficulties of the Hebrew, “the translation aims at literalness rather than 
elegance.” The translator’s explanatory notes “are purely philological and aim at 
achieving a clear understanding of the text by pointing out parallels from cognate 
works.” As listed in the indexes, these parallels relate to the Old Testament 
(Hebrew, LXX, Aquilas, Symmachus, Theodotion, Quinta, Targums, Peshitta, 
Vulgate, Samaritan Hebrew, Old Latin, and Ethiopic), and to the Pseudepi- 
grapha, Josephus, Philo, the New Testament, Early Christian Writings, the 
Mishnah and Tosefta, the Talmud (Palestinian, Babylonian), other Rabbinic 
works, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Unlike Charles, who thought that the Zadokite Fragments were probably 
written between 18 and 8 B.c., Rabin thinks it is “much too early to come to 
any conclusions about the date of the Documents or their relation to other known 
movements or writings” (p. ix). He does say, however, that the Admonition, 
which is a collection of the scriptural and historical evidence for the sect’s claims, 
must “be earlier than the date when the centre at Khirbet Qumran was 
abandoned, since a fragment of it was found there” (p. x). 


The Laws consist of a series of halakhic statements, roughly arranged by 
subjects, with comments upon a biblical law. Like the Admonition, they speak 
of the Messiah of Aaron and Israel, the Epoch of Wickedness, and of the 
temporary validity of its own halakhah; but they do not speak of the New 
Covenant. They describe a community of farmers (xii. 10) and wage-earners 
(xiv. 13), possessing slaves and property, with some poor among them, “appar- 
ently less strictly organized than the yahad of DSD (the word is not used in 
DSL) though a section now lost at the end of p. xiv imposed fines and punish- 
ments similar to those in DSD. In other respects the communal organizations 
described in both are very similar” (p. xi). 

Another aid for understanding the Jewish environment of early Christianity 
is offered by Salo W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau, who have edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, a selection of Jewish literature classified under the headings, 
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Apocryphal, Hellenistic, Sectarian Movements, Tannaitic Collections, Amoraic 
Collections, and Prayer, under the title, Judaism: Postbiblical and Talmudic 
Period. Their volume is one of the series in “The Library of Religion,” which 
is being planned and developed by the Committee on the History of Religions 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, with the financial aid of the 
Hazen Foundation. The purpose of this Library is to make available to American 
students the most essential texts in the religious literature of the world and to 
meet the growing interest of a larger reading public in a genuine understanding 
of diverse religions. 

The present volume, however, is disappointing. The selections from R. H. 
Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
(1913), have been reprinted without the explanatory notes which are provided 
in that edition, and which are indispensable to an understanding of these writ- 
ings. Of course, the general reader is commonly said, at least for the convenience 
of publishers, not to like footnotes; but in this case omitting them actually defeats 
the announced purpose of the book, because some of these texts, minus the 
explanatory notes of the Charles edition, are so obscure that the general public, 
despite its growing interest, is more likely not to read them at all. The preface, 
after citing the older classics available in English, says, “In view of the ample 
documentation readily accessible in these works, the compilers of the present 
small collection were able to reduce their own bibliographical references and 
explanatory notes to bare essentials.’’ But in that case, why should the student 
who has access to these larger works bother with the present small collection at 
all? The matter would be quite different if the editors had made new translations 
instead of reprinting translations, some of which were made more than forty 
years ago. The idea behind this Library is excellent, but it ought to present new 
translations, and each volume ought to have at least twice as many pages of 
these essential historical materials as this one has. It is to be hoped that the 
succeeding volumes of this much-needed series will be free from these defects. 

A very important volume published in 1953 requires to be mentioned here. 
This is Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, by Erwin Ramsdell 
Goodenough. He presents evidence to show that normative or rabbinical Judaism 
was not the generally observed religion of the Jews until after the publication 
of the Talmud in A.p. 500. There was a time not only in the Diaspora but also 
in Palestine when the religion of mysticism almost prevailed over the religion 
of obedience to God’s law. In the Graeco-Roman period, Jewish art disregarded 
the Jewish prejudice against images in the round, or in relief, or flatly painted, 
and employed pagan symbols and religious ceremonies to enrich Jewish worship. 
This work is to appear in six volumes. The first four are to present the 
archaeological evidence from Palestine and from the Diaspora, with photographic 
illustrations and an interpretation of the strictly Jewish symbols. Vol. V will deal 
with the fish, bread, and wine symbols, which are found both in paganism and 
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in Judaism; and the final volume will give illustrations of Old Testament events 
in Judaism and Christianity. This work will be a mine of essential primary 
source material for the interpreter of Christian origins. 

For his study of the influence of these symbols and of the ideas they represent 
upon the development of the Christian Liturgy, the English reader will soon 
have available the thoroughgoing work of Hans Lietzmann under the title, 
Mass and Lord’s Supper: A Study in the History of the Liturgy, translated 
with appendices by Dorothea H. G. Reeve, and with an introduction and supple- 
mentary essay by Robert Douglas Richardson. This translation is planned to 
appear in about nine fascicles of approximately fifty pages each. The first fascicle 
appeared in 1953; the second and third now bring the work to page 176. 
Richardson says, “We are far too ready to identify with the Last Supper itself 
those accounts of it which have come down to us in the New Testament, 
although we know quite well that they include considerable, and differing, 
elements of theological interpretation. . . . In brief, as I read the evidence, Jesus 
had established a fellowship with his disciples in the breaking of bread—and, 
no doubt, sometimes at least, in the sharing of wine—before the Last Supper, 
when these actions were endued with deepest, holiest meaning” (p. xxi). 

One of the most serious mistakes the interpreter of sacred books has to guard 
against consists in treating a living religion, such as Judaism, as if it were still 
in all respects the same as it was in the days when it produced its authoritative 
Scriptures. To avoid such injustice it is good to have such books as the volume 
of Essays Presented to Leo Baeck on the Occasion of His Eightieth Birthday, 
by a group of Jewish and Christian scholars. This tribute to one of the great 
spiritual leaders of our day will have achieved a double purpose if it sets the 
Christian interpreter to a fresh study of the books written by Rabbi Baeck himself, 
particularly his Essence of Judaism. The reading of his works is a spiritual 
experience which makes obsolete a good many of the things that are still being 
said about the Pharisees in Christian pulpits. 

Because the knowledge of so many people about the ancient past is limited to 
what can be absorbed painlessly by reading historical novels or viewing movies 
of them that further distort the novelist’s distortions, the conscientious interpreter 
finds it increasingly difficult to induce church people to inform themselves 
accurately about the life and customs of the age which produced the Bible. 
By reason of their length and cost, excellent works like those by Goodenough are 
read by relatively few. Moreover, the archaeological data on which an accurate 
conception of life in Bible times is dependent are not only presented in technical 
language but are scattered so widely in the professional journals that they are 
inaccessible to the average reader until some one who is thoroughly competent 
has brought them together in a single volume. This is what A. C. Bouquet has 
done in Everyday Life in New Testament Times, with photographs and with 
illustrations from drawings made by Marjorie Quennell. 
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The scope of this unusual book, which is written for young people in a style 
that makes it just as interesting as any historical novel can be, is best described 
in the author’s own introduction. “In this book we are going to see what the 
everyday life and thoughts of ordinary people were really like in Christ’s day. 
That after all is the only way of finding out whether his world was as different 
from ours as some of us imagine it to have been. 

“We shall take a sort of tour through it, then, and try to picture to ourselves, 
from what we are able to discover through the remains of it, and through survivals 
of the same sort of society in parts of the world like India, what it must have 
been like to live in. We shall look at the homes of the people, their food, clothes, 
tools, schools, amusements, and religion. We shall see what happened when 
children were born, how they were reared, what went on at weddings and 
funerals, what they did when they fell sick, how they did their shopping, how 
they paid their bills and wrote their letters. We shall journey along their roads, 
visits their sea-ports, and see something of their trade and commerce, and see 
also how order was kept, and whether they had anything like our police force. 
We may hear some of them talking about life, and, by listening, find out what 
they thought about it; and when we get to that point, although I do not want 
to anticipate overmuch, I believe we shall find that there were some important 
things in which their world was unfortunately a good deal like our own” (pp. 1-2). 

All this is what the reader sees as he travels with the author, not only through 
Palestine but over the whole Graeco-Roman world of the first century. The 
pages abound with materials that illustrate the biblical text, although that is 
not the primary purpose of the book, the author’s main concern being to stress 
the likeness and unlikeness in the life of the first century and that of our own 
day (p. 145). And then, at the end of the tour, he sets the reader to asking 
some straight questions: What does it all add up to? Have the facts as presented 
any more meaning than the contents of a fascinating junk shop? Closing with 
some suggestions how to answer such questions, he says, in reference to the 
religion of the Jews: “Right up against this busy and ingenious, but half-hearted 
world, came something from the Middle East which was entirely different. It 
collided with it like an arrow striking the edge of a revolving wheel—the wheel 
of history—jerking that wheel from its course and upsetting its cyclic motion 
forever” (p. 221). These quotations will illustrate what there is about this book 
that makes even the reader who may not have much interest in the subject to 
begin to exclaim, after reading a page or two, “Why this is interesting!” One 
wonders what this author would do with Roberts’ problem of making escha- 
tology preachable. 

The tourist through archaeology and history, listening to the people in the 
first century talking about life, cannot fail to have overheard the Epicureans, 
who have a very bad reputation in the New Testament. Consequently he may 
be somewhat surprised at the title chosen by Norman Wentworth DeWitt for 
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his latest book: Saint Paul and Epicurus. We are familiar with books on Paul 
and the Stoics, but this one on Paul and the Epicureans—well, let us see what 
DeWitt has to say about it. 


His purpose is to open a window for the interpretation of the New Testament 
to let in light and fresh air from Epicureanism. Hitherto, he says, this window 
has been kept closed by revulsion from Epicurean materialism, reinforced by 
persistent misunderstanding of the Epicurean doctrine of pleasure as the aim 
of life. He believes that Paul was an Epicurean by training in his youth in Tarsus, 
and that by the time he came to write his letters he had “four personalities to 
keep in coordination, which originated as follows: from a Jewish childhood; 
from a Greek adolescence; from graduate study in Jerusalem under Gamaliel, 
in what an eminent Jewish scholar calls “Talmudic casuistry’; and finally, from 
his own experience on the road to Damascus” (p. 141). 


Now, according to this thesis, Epicureanism was a missionary movement— 
the only real missionary movement besides Judaism and Christianity in those 
days. As such it had taken hold of the popular mind all over the Graeco-Roman 
world, and it held a position analogous to the position of evolution and 
Freudianism in our world today. And it was a practical philosophy which bore 
good fruit by producing persons who were noted for their kindliness, friendliness, 
and sane living. In all this, says DeWitt, the Epicureans set a standard which 
Christians had at least to match; and by their criticism of the attribution of 
wrath and violence to the gods they helped to soften the rigor of the traditional 
conception of the wrath of Jehovah, thus influencing the development of the 
concept of God as love. 


DeWitt endeavors to prove that Paul, throughout his epistles, is arguing 
against these omnipresent Epicureans, repudiating their hateful materialism, but 
adopting and remotivating their ethics, without ever mentioning them by name. 
Their influence, he says, appears not only in the literary form of Paul’s letters 
but in the logical structure which he builds, in his method of reasoning, and 
in his satire; and those parts of his letters which are most appealing to us today 
as devotional readings are precisely those parts in which this Epicurean influence 
was greatest. Moreover, DeWitt attributes much of Paul’s theology in the 
particular form and content which Paul has given it to Epicurean influence. 
For instance, the Antichrist of II Thess. 2:1-12 is Epicurean, and in I Cor. 
1:18—2:16 Paul is opposing the logic (logos) of the cross to the logic of the 
atoms. In the course of his argument, DeWitt explains some sixty Pauline 
passages, for many of which he gives a new translation in the light of his 
theory of Epicurean influence on Paul, pointing out where the Authorized Version 
is unnecessarily mysterious or even misleading, but also where he thinks the 
Revised Standard Version could have been made more precise if the translators 
had taken Epicurean influence into account. 
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DeWitt’s explanations of difficult philosophical points are always clear, and 
many of the Pauline passages which he discusses certainly gain in meaning by 
his treatment of them. But he claims too much for his theory. To accept his 
view of the genetic relations of Paul’s religion without important qualifications 
would be just as onesided as to try to isolate the stream of Hebrew-Christian 
religious experience from the Graeco-Roman stream in order to treat it as 
“salvation history.” ‘The many parallels from Epicureanism which DeWitt 
suggests will supplement rather than substitute for those interpretations which 
lay the emphasis on the Jewish elements in Paul’s thinking and religious exper- 
ience. A serious weakening of his argument grows out of his decision to ignore 
in the present study “all questions of scholarship concerning the authenticity of 
certain Epistles” as “unessential to the problem of Epicurean influence” (p. vii). 
That might be condoned if the theme of this book were Epicurus and the New 
Testament, as he had originally intended; but when, for example, he cites pas- 
sages from the Epistle to the Hebrews as evidence of Epicurean influence on 
Paul, that is a different matter. Still, whatever may be one’s opinion of some 
of his conclusions with respect to Epicurean influence on Paul himself, DeWitt 
has shown how Paul and every other Christian missionary in the New Testament 
period had to reckon with this formidable philosophical rival, even as Christians 
today have to grapple with it. 

Half a century ago, many interpreters of the history of religions school, some 
of them more interested in the history than in the religion, were inclined to 
accept almost any far-fetched parallel from the Graeco-Roman philosophies 
and religions that would prove their own theories of the genetic relationships 
of the Christian religion. Today the tendency in some quarters is to give too little 
weight to the Gentile factors in the emergence of Christianity. In view of the 
extraordinary discoveries of manuscripts within recent decades, which may 
bring about some rather drastic revisions in our conceptions of Christian origins, 
it becomes all the more important not to lose sight of these wider Hellenistic 
and Roman horizons. For this reason we shall welcome more books like Chester 
G. Starr’s Civilization and the Caesars: The Intellectual Revolution in the 
Roman Empire. 

Starr deals with the intellectual revolution in the Roman Empire from Julius 
Caesar to Constantine in relation to its effect on the Christian church. His theme 
is the collision between the growing absolutism of the Caesars and the new 
thought-world that was in the making, and the effect of this collision upon 
freedom of thought for the individual. He finds that the major factor in this 
development was the isolation of the individual and his inability to support 
his isolation. “That position was a product of the general tendency of ancient 
civilization and more specifically of the creation of the world-state under its 
absolute ruler. Since neither this ideal nor the more practical rewards of the 
Empire could satisfy the individuals contained therein, classical civilization 
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inevitably declined, and from this decline principally sprang the ensuing social 
and economic deterioration of the Empire, which in its turn worked grievously 
anew on intellectual activity” (pp. 276-7). In this situation, the pagan philoso- 
phers had no satisfying answer to give to the masses, even though some of them 
sacrificed their lives in resistance to the growing tyranny. Consequently the 
explanation that the decline of Roman civilization was due to the infiltration 
of the masses will not hold water. 


From Starr’s point of view it appears that the efforts of the Caesars at thought 
control, beginning with the veiled absolutism of Augustus and growing into the 
absolute autocracy of Constantine, were foredoomed to fail in the long run. 
Censorship, book-burning, informers, spying and exile, confiscation of property, 
restrictions on travel, concentration camps, forced labor, torture, terror, and 
propaganda—not one of these nor all of them put together could avail against 
the steady drive of mankind toward a new view of God and of man’s relation 
to him. 


But the emperors in building up an absolutism in opposition to this evolution 
were not the only villains in the drama of those four hundred years. The Roman 
Senate, incompetent, cowardly, and poisonously divided into factions; the 
Nobility, boundless in pride, ambition and rivalry; the urban Mob, always 
ready to lend its ears to the demagogue—rich man, poor man, city man, 
peasant, all utterly weary of the civil wars that paved the way for Julius Caesar, 
contributed, each in his own way, to the overthrow of the Republic and to 
the absolutism of the Caesars. ““To their subjects the Caesars gave bread, someone 
to worship, and a sense of unity. Men, in turn, sacrificed their political freedom 
of thought to their earthly savior. So far there can be no question; but it is also 
true that those who enjoyed the golden age of the second century were no 
longer able to think seriously in the classical pattern” (p. 254). And this 
surrender was all the easier because freedom in the Republic had meant freedom 
only for aristocrats, each of whom, while claiming freedom for himself, tried to 


. keep it from those who were beneath him in social status. 


Reading this account of the world in which Jesus lived, we see what the 
writer of the bitter anti-Roman tract known to us as the Revelation of John was 
up against, and there is abundant material in Starr’s book for the interpreter 
of the temptations of Jesus and of such passages as Mark 12:13-17, 11:15-19; 
John 18:36; Acts 5:29; Rom. 13:1-7; and I Cor. 1:18-30 to think about. 
Robert M. Grant in The Sword and the Cross also studies this conflict of the 
Christians with the Roman empire and the persecutions they suffered because 
they refused to put loyalty to Caesar above loyalty to God, as their patriotic 
pagan neighbors had no scruples in doing. He shows how the government in 
trying to preserve the religious and cultural traditions of Rome was suspicious 
of all foreign religions; and how, in attempting to extirpate, or at least to control 
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them, it built up a long series of legal and judicial precedents which it applied 
in its attempt to outlaw Christianity as an especially subversive religion. 

In explaining the reasons for the failure of this attempt, Grant says that “the 
state had failed in its duty to provide authority with freedom and to become a 
secular agency. The Roman principle that there should be a state religion was 
responsible for the difficulties of Christians and non-Christians alike. But the 
state, for its own good, should have refrained from entering into religious con- 
flicts and should have maintained absolute indifference to religious questions. 
The only duty of the state was to preserve freedom under law, and in perform- 
ing this duty it failed. It attacked Christianity as subversion and later attacked 
pagan religion as superstition. Neither of these attacks performed any useful 
service. Each provided an instance of the state’s usurpation of the place of the 
supreme God, to whom alone belonged the judgment of the various religions 
of the empire” (p. 140). He thinks also that while “it is no doubt true that 
empires inevitably perish, the decline and fall of the Roman empire could 
probably have been postponed for many centuries had the services of Christians 
been enlisted in the support of Rome under the God of all, Christians and 
non-Christians alike” (p. 139). 

This account of the conflict between the sword and the cross shows that the 
persecuted are not always and necessarily blessed, since it depends on why and 
how they have gotten themselves persecuted. More than once the Book of Revela- 
tion and the use made of it by resentful Christians was responsible for misunder- 
standings and for persecutions that might have been avoided if all Christians had 
consistently obeyed their Lord’s admonition, “Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you,” instead of threatening them with the apocalyptical 
fires of eschatological judgment. While the finite mind is not in position to say 
what would have happened if things in the past had been done differently, surely 
it will not be vain to speculate on this particular “if” of history, if it reminds us 


that we are sent, as Jesus was sent, not primarily to judge, but to save this 
world that God “so loved.” 
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* EFFECTIVE AID 


The Rediscovery of the Bible, by WituiaM Nett. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 255 pp. $3.00. 


THIs is a commendable work by the biblical scholar of the University of Notting- 
ham. It is apparently designed to bring biblical studies up to date for the 
intelligent layman and general reader, and is done on a high level of scholarly 
understanding and with a marked degree of success. 

It is slanted generally in the direction of the increasing emphasis on biblical 
theology and the demands of the modern mind to know with greater certainty 
the real reasons for the Christian faith, and the firm foundations upon which it 
rests—historical, archaeological, theological. It is a highly intelligent answer 
to the kind of inquiry that is becoming more persistent in a scientific age like 
ours, and it is refreshing to see in this book how such inquiry can be answered. 

This is not the first attempt at “rediscovery of” the Bible in recent years, but 
it is the best this reviewer has seen. These rediscovery efforts have not always 
aroused too much curiosity on his part—perhaps he is a little old-fashioned in 
that he belongs to the schcool of historical method and scholarship which has 
never lost the Bible, at least since his personal discovery of it a long time ago. 
But he is fully aware that it is a lost and unknown book to vast numbers of 
seemingly intelligent contemporaries, especially to many successive generations of 
college students. 

It would be a long step toward the correction of this condition, and toward 
making the Bible a live and vital volume again, if this book were widely 
circulated and thoughtfully studied. It has solid meat in it, and is written in 
easily read style that can be appreciated by many honest minds for the effort. 
It must have been the author’s purpose to write thus, and it is clearly underscored 
in Professor DeWolf’s forthright Foreword. Many readers will doubtless join 
in his promise that “it will profit mind and soul alike.” 

The contents of the volume are well arranged in four parts. The first is a 
short introductory section on the reasons for the title and theme, and their 
importance in these days. At the end of each chapter throughout the book is a 
suggested reading of one or two volumes by American or British authors 
appropriate to the immediate aspect of the theme just presented. 
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The second part is concerned with the scientific approach to the whole area 
of biblical problems, presented from the liberal viewpoint, and with full under- 
standing of the modern and critical position with regard to both Old and New 
Testaments, and of the contributions of archaeology and textual criticism. It leaves 
little to be desired for a brief and readable statement of these problems and 
tentative solutions. 


The third section deals with the newer insights into biblical studies which 
prevail today as compared with former times. This reviewer does not know 
where one would find a better or more illuminating treatment in short space 
on the uniqueness of the Bible as a religious book or the solid historical foundation 
on which its contents rest. It is a sane theological interpretation of the Bible’s 
content, and emphasizes the unity of the book and its value for the church today. 
The author seems fully aware of the comprehensive movements involved in all 
this, and writes clearly about them. The reviewer cannot help but express the 
regret that he did not have something like this to ponder in the early days when 
he first began to struggle with historical method. 


The fourth and major part of the book is called ““The Emergent Picture” of 
the whole biblical story in the light of the foregoing principles. It is sound 
biblical theology, comprehensive and satisfying, although it requires careful 
reading. If the Old Testament seems naive and out-moded to the skeptical minds 
of this materialistic age, it is shown here as an amazing unfolding picture of the 
Divine order of things among a peculiar people, with its ultimate goal the 
spiritual uplift of all mankind. Mythical legendary stories are there, but as 
a part of the Divine order. Loose morals and ethics and even pagan standards 
of conduct among a so-called “chosen people” are much in evidence, but it is 
all a part of the unfolding search for something better. The people of Israel’s 
understanding had 


... deepened with the passing of centuries; they saw YHWH to be no longer, as they 
once had thought, a God who showed himself in war and fire and thunder, but a 
supreme, majestic Maker of the universe, Lord of all nations. Yet never once had 
they thought of Him as a remote and disinterested spectator of human affairs, least 
of all as an impersonal Absolute. He was the living God of history, the God who 
intervened and overruled the evil and folly of men, to work out His own purposes of 
justice and mercy (pp. 187-88). 


The work of John the Baptist, of Jesus himself, of Paul and the Gentile 
mission, and the emergence of the Christian church are all portrayed with the 
same penetrating insight and religious understanding of Divine reality as in 
the cases of the priests and prophets of the Old Testament period of history. The 
resurrection faith is regarded as the foundation of the church, as almost 
universally among biblical scholars, but this is the way Neil puts it: 
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Since the Christian Church was founded on the belief that Jesus did not end His 
life upon a felon’s cross, but was raised by God from the dead to become the Living 
and Everpresent Christ, more closely in fellowship with His followers than He had 
ever been in the flesh, it is asking too much to suggest that the Church first of all 
invented such a tale and then founded itself upon a palpable fraud. It is equally 
improbable that men would first concoct a lie and then proceed to die for their faith 
in it (p. 222). 


So the church continues on into our day, with the Bible as its historical basis. 
If anyone has lost the Bible, this work of Neil’s should go far toward its 
rediscovery as a modern book, still very much alive and pertinent to the Christian 
faith of this age. If one has not lost the Bible, it will be a refreshing exercise to 
read this book and see how a modern scholar has placed it in the setting of our 
age and in the face of our present needs as a means of everlasting guidance 
in the continuing search for religious reality. 

Cuar es F. NessBitt 


UNCONVINCING 


The History of Israel, by Giuseppe Ricciott1. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1955. 2 Vols. g05 pp. $15.00. 


SINCE 1924 Giuseppe Ricciotti has been professor of Oriental languages at the 
University of Rome and he is now professor of Oriental Christian history at the 
University, editor-in-chief and director of the new Italian Catholic Encyclopedia 
and Procurator General of the Canons Regular of the Lateran. He is recogized 
by the Catholic Church as one of its leading biblical scholars. He has made a 
number of trips for scientific purposes through Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, and 
Transjordan to gather materials for his writings. For his History of Israel, which 
was first published about fifteen years ago, he received the award of the Royal 
Italian Academy. This book has been translated into four languages and now 
it appears in an American edition for English readers. The two volumes follow 
the same division as A History of Israel by Oesterley and Robinson published 
about ten years earlier. Volume One ends with the destruction of the southern 
kingdom and the second volume traces the history to the final destruction of the 
Jews by Hadrian in 135 a.p. This book by so eminent a Catholic scholar ought 
to be of special interest to all Protestant students of the Old Testament. 

The first four chapters give an excellent survey of Babylonia and Assyria, 
Egypt, the Amarna Age, and The Land of Palestine. The next chapter gives a 
survey of the Archaeological Evacuations and Surveys made in Palestine, It is 
thus obvious from the beginning that he intends to depend heavily upon these 
extra biblical sources for the setting of his history. The next chapter which is 
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perhaps the most important one of the book for students, is on the historical 
source of the materials. Here, he says, the crucial question is, “Were the books 
composed in a chronological order corresponding to the matter they treat? 
To phrase it differently, are the books of the Hebrew Canon arranged according 
to the dates which should be assigned to them?” His answer to: this question is 
“Yes.” He then begins with the call of Abraham and unfolds the biblical 
narrative step by step, giving prominence to the archaeological discoveries and 
the knowledge which we have of the nations that touched Israel through the 
centuries from ancient inscriptions, to illuminate the biblical narrative and to 
confirm his position. The second volume begins with the story of the Achaemenids 
and more and more becomes the story of the Greeks and the Romans as they 
touched the Hebrews in the closing centuries of their history. In this volume he 
has depended heavily upon Josephus and Schurer’s A History of the Fewish 
People in the Time of Fesus Christ. The book is a powerful defense of the 
historic conservative position in biblical scholarship. He does not argue for it, 
he simply states his position in the beginning and then relates the history as he 
sees it, in a clear concise and flowing style which is all very moving. 

These volumes are the first serious defense of the conservative position since 
Professor James Robertson’s Baird Lectures in 1889 on The Early Religion of 
Israel. However when we compare Professor Ricciotti’s book with A History of 
Israel by Oesterley and Robinson it is not convincing. It was evidently intended 
as a Challenge to the position of Oesterley and Robinson as it appeared about 
ten years after their work. He dismisses them by saying that their work is “of 
minor value and marred by mistakes.” Professor Ricciotti like those who opposed 
the historical approach of a half century ago relies too heavily upon archaeology 
to establish his position. For most students the battle was fought out years ago 
and this able book will not reopen issues that are now considered settled by the 
great majority of biblical scholars. 

In his discussion of Wellhausen, he rightly points out that the fundamental 
difference between the so-called liberal and the conservative positions, is not in 
philology or literary criticism, but in their “underlying philosophical presupposi- 
tions.” He points out that the “pivotal point” is not whether previous sources 
were used in the redaction of the Hexateuch, but the period of time assigned to 
these sources. But it is to completely misunderstand Wellhausen’s contribution 
to the history of biblical scholarship to point out that subsequent scholars have 
modified his position and claim this as evidence that the theory is falling apart. 
He quotes Sellin as an evidence of this. It is true that Sellin found evidence of 
ancient sources used in the redaction which Wellhausen did not allow, but this 
does not mean that Sellin abandoned the whole point of view, for he claimed 
that the growth of the Pentateuch out of the combination of older sources which 
were committed to writing at the earliest in the beginning of the Monarchy, was 
“fan absolutely established fact.” 
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Most students will find the author’s treatment of the prophetic movement 
disappointing. Only twelve pages are devoted directly to this movement in 
Israel’s history. More emphasis is placed upon the ecstatic element in prophecy 
than upon the moral insights of these men. He seeks to understand the Hebrew 
prophets by pointing out the contemporary Canaanite and Babylonian peoples 
also had their diviners who foretold the future and “saw” what was hidden. 
As an evidence that Hebrew prophetism belonged to this wider movement of 
the ancient world he points to the use of the terms, “seer” or “perceiver” in the 
earlier literature, and says that the gradual substitution of the word “prophet” 
for these older titles “was a repercussion within Israel of what was happening in 
the neighboring peoples.” Undoubtedly the movement was influenced by this 
wider background just as the religion of Israel was influenced by the Canaanite 
religion. But it can no more be explained by these influences than the Hebrew 
religion can be explained by an understanding of Canaanite cults. Nor were 
the false prophets, as he suggests, “ambitious and avaricious men” who sought 
to impress the people by a display of neuropathic phenomena. This is to com- 
pletely misunderstand the part these men played in Hebrew history. 

He treats the first chapters of Genesis (1-11) as traditions which the Terahites 
brought with them from Babylon. The Babylon parallels are cited as evidence for 
this. The Ten Commandments were given to Moses directly by God. These with 
other divine communications as a nucleus were later augmented by materials 
borrowed from ancient law codes to make up the Hebrew legislation. The book 
of the Law, found in the temple at the time of Josiah’s Reformation was, he says, 
a codification of ancient laws made in the time of Hezekiah. In discussing the 
return of the exiles he quotes from the poems in II Isaiah as, “mysterious old 
words now become clear.” In treating the Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah problem 
he puts Nehemiah’s visit to Jerusalem before that of Ezra. In general it can be 
said that on all the controversial issues raised by historical scholarship he takes 
the older conservative position. 

The format of these volumes is very attractive. They are profusely illustrated 
with cuts, photographs and maps. The translators have an easy flowing style which 
makes the book pleasant reading. The book, however, does not add to our 
understanding of Hebrew history. Its chief interest is that it represents the 
authentic Catholic position on the nature of the origin and development of 
Hebrew religion. 

HERBERT S. TURNER 
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COMPETENT GUIDE 


The Dead Sea Scrolls, by M1Ltar Burrows. The Viking Press, New York, 1955. 
435 pp. $6.50. 


THERE comes now and then to the hands of every reviewer a book that merits 
hearty praise and, when this occurs, the reviewer will, if he be not devoid of 
natural sentiment, take sincere pleasure in giving it. Professor Burrows has given 
us such a book. It is a book that may be commended to all who are interested in, 
and have a desire to know the facts concerning, one of the truly important 
discoveries of recent years. 


The welcome that one extends to this book is heightened by the fact that such 
a volume has been sorely needed. Every one who reads the newspapers is aware 
of the new manuscript discoveries near the Dead Sea—though perhaps not of 
their magnitude—and every one has gained some inkling of their importance. 
But where should the nonspecialist turn to get the facts? True, the Dead Sea 
(or Qumran) Scrolls have already in the few years since they began to come to 
light provoked a fearsome flood of books, monographs and articles, so much so 
that even one who thinks it his business to keep abreast finds it mortally difficult 
to do so. But most of what has been written has been of a repellingly technical 
nature, much of it lies embalmed in the files of professional journals, and a 
good portion is in foreign languages. No work, written by a scholar with first- 
hand knowledge of the material, has existed in English to guide the ordinary 
reader in the matter; he has had to glean what he could from such articles as have 
appeared in the popular press. And, while some of these have been trustworthy, 
some have not, and how was a person to tell? An account, reliable and thorough, 
yet clear and nontechnical, was therefore something urgently wanted. 


Now the lack has been supplied, at least pending further discoveries. And it 
would be hard to think of any one more competent to supply it than Professor 
Burrows. Not only is he a scholar renowned for the sobriety of his judgments, 
he was the Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
at the time the initial discoveries came to light. He was, so to speak, in on the 
ground floor at the beginning. Further, it was he who was chiefly responsible 
for the publication of the manuscripts entrusted to the Americans and, beside 
this, many articles have come from his pen on the subject. In short, Professor 
Burrows is in possession of the facts; the reader may be confident that he is not 
being misled. More than that, Professor Burrows is able to write in a clear and 
pleasant style which does not require of one an advanced degree if one is to 
follow it. The book is not, to be sure, easy reading, the subject matter prevents 
that, but any interested person will be able to grasp what the author has to say. 
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The book is divided into six parts. The First is a brief history of the discoveries, 
well told and calculated to put the record straight here and there. The Second 
part takes up the problem of the age of the manuscripts (that is, the copies in 
hand) and presents the archaeological, palaeographical, and other evidence 
which bears upon it. Part Three discusses the vexed question of the date at 
which the works represented in the nonbiblical manuscripts were first composed, 
a question largely in the realm of internal evidence. Scholars do not agree on 
this for the very reason that the evidence is ambiguous, and Professor Burrows 
does not try to settle the matter. Only dogmatism—and that is not a trait of 
Professor Burrows—could settle it at present. Part Four concerns the sect that 
produced the scrolls (was it the Essene sect, or another?). The author, here as 
always, is cautious. Perhaps he is overcautious. But caution in such matters is 
certainly far preferable to oversimplification. Part Five turns to the significance 
of the scrolls for textual criticism, for the history of Judaism, and for the under- 
standing of the New Testament. This will be of capital interest to all Bible 
students. Professor Burrows is once more cautious in his conclusions, and this 
may disappoint the enthusiastic; but even one who feels that the scrolls are 
indeed of great importance might agree that that importance is such that it need 
not be overbid. Finally, Part Six offers a translation of some of the more 
important documents of the sect. This is a most welcome feature, for the non- 
specialist has not, so far as the reviewer knows, been able till now to read much 
of this material for himself. 

In short, let this book be recommended to all interested persons. Any intelligent 
reader will find it comprehensible and, for all that it will require of him concen- 
tration, interesting. The student will find in it the best introduction to the matter 
now available in English. And even the specialist will find its (to him, perhaps, 
exasperating) caution a healthy corrective, and its survey of the whole field of 
evidence an orientation for his thoughts. The scholar will miss the exact footnote 
references which he is accustomed to demand. But it was probably better that 
they be omitted than that the reader for whom the book was written should be 
befuddled by them. An exhaustive bibliography, however, fifteen pages in length 
and citing almost everything of importance that has been written on the subject, 
goes far to remedy the defect, if such it is. The author is to be congratulated for 
undertaking the labor of making this information available to the public. 


JouN Bricut 


TWO FOLD CHALLENGE 


New Testament Faith for Today, by AMos N. Witper. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. 181 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is a most timely book. In it the author faces the problems both of the 
content of the faith and of its application to modern thinking and living. “The 
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interpreter of the Bible today must reconcile two somewhat different tasks. He \ 
must make clear how alien its assumptions and conceptions are from those of i 
today . . . he must seek to convey this body of thought and faith in the most I 
persuasive way possible to a different age” (p. 9). 
Beginning with the assertion that faith and life belong inseparably together, ] 
Wilder insists that faith always demands doctrine even though faith remains I 
richer than any formulation of doctrine. For the basis of faith we must have a C 
new interest in and concern with the Bible. This is particularly true because of I 
the fact that “all the great anti-Christian movements of the nineteenth and I 
twentieth centuries involve gross misunderstanding of the Bible and of Christian 
origins” (p. 17). Christianity must be universal, must free itself from escapism, ; 
and must deal directly and honestly with ultimates. There can be no easy way a 
of lifting faith out of history, for it is in history and life that God actually works. a 
Therefore, all the critical research of the past century and more must be f 
evaluated and used. Christianity must be seen in the human context of its first h 
development and subsequent formulation. u 
One of the prime problems encountered by the Christian interpreter is that 0 
) of finding language suitable for expressing doctrinal concepts in a way intelligible 
to those for whom the interpretation is being made. Here Wilder deals carefully is 
j with Bultmann’s “demythologizing” but he feels that in the final analysis “the 7 
' language, symbols and rites of religion have their own autonomy” (p. 50). h 
| With this background, the author proceeds to deal with the message proclaimed t! 
Et by Jesus. He says that in discussing the kingdom of God, Jesus was not talking 
about a mystical kingdom in the soul nor about a slowly developing movement h 
in history nor about the church as such. Rather, “the reign of God as Jesus used N 
the term, and as his hearers understood it, meant the undisputed sovereignty t! 
of God over his creation” (p. 75). That must still be the Christian proclamation t 
but it must be made in the language of faith, “couched in imaginative and y 
emotionally changed symbols, even as it is borne up upon a tide of ardor and r 
passion” (p. 93)- 
For those who take the message of Jesus in its proper meaning there can be no t 
sense of hopelessness for the world. Repentance and confession of sin must be, 
but these must be seen in the light of the ultimate power of God. This much at \ 
least is valid in the eschatological emphasis of the Gospels. In this Wilder 
ait expresses the American outlook as contrasted to a great extent with the European 
BRE emphasis. 1 
Turning next to Paul, the author denies any real cleavage between the Gospels 
and the Epistles. Paul was the inheritor of the faith of the first Christians. He 
took that faith in its primitive expression and gave it clearer form, especially in T 
relation to the Gentile world. ““The emphasis in Paul’s gospel, as in that of Jesus, ls 
falls upon God: his purpose, his working past and present, his goal” (p. 125). b 


It is obvious that Paul placed more emphasis on the figure of Christ, but that 
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was to be expected. Christ becomes the representative figure in the ongoing 
process of redemption. Wilder finds little of the so-called substitutionary view in 
Paul’s writings. 

In the Fourth Gospel there is a change of emphasis in relation to eternal life. 
It is the present that is stressed rather than the future. Judgment is a present 
matter. Thus the Johannine literature has proceeded farther along the road 
of theological interpretation, although it never departs from the “concrete 
historical significance of the gospel events.” Probably the hope of a renewal of 
Protestantism is to be found best in this section of the New Testament. 

But there still remains the problem of making all this material in the New 
Testament relevant to our time. This problem can be solved only by those who 
are aware of the implications of the historical aspects of the faith and who are 
able to put life and meaning into symbolic and theological terms. “We see the 
proper procedure frequently when a wise preacher applies a scriptural text for 
his hearers, illuminating it by effective modern analogy, but also deepening their 
understanding of the contemporary issue by the setting it receives in the light 
of the text and of Scripture generally” (p. 167). 

One of the propitious factors in interpreting the Christian message for today 
is the new realism that has come upon men because of the tragedy of the times. 
Those on the brink of despair are willing to listen to any word that can kindle 
hope within them. The minister and theologian have the opportunity of making 
the gospel real to modern man. 

As we read this book, we see two side issues which it presents. On the one 
hand, we cannot escape the feeling of adventure that challenges us to make the 
New Testament faith vital for our contemporaries, individually and socially. On 
the other hand, we are constantly aware of the need for sound and scholarly 
training for all who stand in the position of interpreters. Upon the reviewer, 
who is a teacher in a theological seminary, the second of these places a heavy 
responsibility. 

No minister or teacher should miss this book. It is an excellent statement of 
the formulation of the faith together with the call to make the ancient experience 
live again in the midst of the twentieth century. This is the best of all of 
Wilder’s writing to date. LyLeE O. BrISsSTOL 


EXISTENTIALLY CONSIDERED 


The Dawn of Personality, by EMmte Camuret. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis, 1955. 232 pp. $3.00. 


Tue birth of conscience has made mankind a craftsman in his own evolution. 
He experiences, with increasing intensity, the call of the future, and can never 
be content to heed only the call of the past. Discontinuity has invaded his inner 
consciousness, and the unchallenged reign of continuity is over. 
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This thoughtful volume is filled with an intuition of man’s dignity, a reverence 
for that which in man is always trying to outdistance itself, and lies at the root 
of his eternal disquiet. It seeks to keep alive in man a sense of the inexpressibly 
human. It achieves its purpose through the interplay of two questions: “What 
kind of place am I in?” and “What do I do in the situation?” 


Every man is moved by the will to live and confronted with the demand to 
adjust. The ungoverned will to live ends in anarchy; perfect adaptation to 
environment ends in the death of independence and individuality. “If the will 
to live and the call to adjustment are ever to be reconciled so that they can offer 
at least the beginning of an answer to our primary question, the reconciliation 
will have to be achieved in a realm higher than that of the merely biological” 
(p. 45). Human dignity cannot find itself in merely social or merely cultural 
dimensions. Man, qua man, begins with his awareness of an “ulterior concern” 
(p. 94), familiar to us in Paul Tillich as “ultimate concern”—the question of 
the meaning or non-meaning of existence. But for the answer of meaning, the 
question could not rise; the answer is implicit in the question. 


Man is painfully aware that he is both a mechanism and an organism, that 
purpose and purposes perpetually intrude into process, one’s own purposes, one’s 
own process. Thus the “I” controls the “motions of the atoms,” and the Atman 
and the Brahman are inseparable. 


Cailliet rightly attacks the perpetual suspended animation of skepticism, the 
atrophy of the will, the death of the hero in man. It is possible that he makes 
this case a bit too strong, that he is in some degree afraid of doubt. It is by 
doubt that man has advanced and must advance from lesser to greater adequacy. 
At times, in reading this book, you feel that positive Christian faith is at war 
with skepticism, when it should accept skepticism as a God-given ally. If faith 
is afraid of skepticism, does faith have something to hide? Cailliet nonetheless 
sees clearly that the sifting task of skepticism precedes the decision of faith. 
Skepticism separates the wheat from the chaff in order that faith may make 
wheat into bread. But alertness against the false is not merely a prelude to 
decision; it is a perpetual necessity, lest faith refuse to grow, lest faith shrink 
into sacred infallibility. 


Cailliet is close to Pascal, and consciously so. Our real situation is this: “In a 
domain beyond the limitations of our infirmity there is a ‘game’ going on, the 
meaning of which differs according to whether God is or is not. Our whole 
life is at stake in that game which bears no relation whatsoever to human capacity 
or initiative. .. . We have no choice but to take sides on the issue at hand. ... 
The loudly advertised suspense of a guarded skepticism proves a delusion. 
The way we live and think is already suggesting the alternative we have adopted. 
We are in the game” (p. 103). The affirmation or denial of God animates our 
own outlook on life, indeed dominates it, and can do no other. 
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And the God of whom Cailliet speaks is no abstraction of the philosopher; 
it is Pascal’s “the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” “the living God.” When 
a man begins here, the end can only be the transfiguration of his life. 

Cailliet recognizes, but does not emphasize the social evolution of mankind; 
the thrust of man’s responsibility is always personal. This is good Kierkegaard, 
and it is good Christianity; further, it is good political economy. But is not 
mankind, as a whole, a primary enterprise of divine mercy? 

There is also the problem of what is meant by the word “God,” even by the 
word “the living God.” Cailliet seems to be talking about a transcendent God, 
and this is all to the good. Lacking seems to be the idea of God as the 
immanent energy of all life. To emphasize transcendence without immanence 
strengthens the cause of worship, but does it not leave the total human enterprise 
as in some sense outside the circle of divine concern? 

But every work, in all fairness, is entitled to be judged on the basis of what it 
sets out to do. Cailliet has accomplished his objective with confidence and 
competence; he has depicted the situation of man before God, and answered the 
question: “What must I do to be saved?” 

Davip WESLEY SOPER 


THEOLOGICAL BAROMETER 


Changing Conceptions of Original Sin: A Study in American Theology since 
1750, by H. SHetton Situ. Charles. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955. 


242 pp. $3.50. 


Tue subtitle of this book needs to be emphasized as the real indicator of its 
content. We have here A Study in American Theology since 1750. Shelton 
Smith has made an exceptionally revealing sketch of the whole history of American 
theology by centering his attention on the study of a particularly sensitive doctrine. 

Taking as his starting point the Westminster Confession’s covenant theory of 
the Fall, Smith shows how this once generally accepted point of view was 
dissolved by some of those who sought to defend as well as by those who 
sought to attack orthodoxy. This dissolution began with the effects of the publica- 
tion in England in the year 1740 of a treatise on original sin by John Taylor. In 
spite of able attacks on it by Jonathan Edwards and others this dissertation had 
great influence on New England theology. The Unitarian controversy of the 
next generation was as much a controversy over the nature of man as over the 
Nature of God, and the trinitarians often strayed from the Edwardian or 
confessional positions they sought to defend. This paved the way in the 1830's 
for the Taylor/Tyler controversy in New England which had its counterpart in 
the Old School/New School schism of Presbyterianism. 
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For all of the sound and fury, both sides of this dispute were closer to each 
other than they were to Horace Bushnell. Yet it will come as a surprise to some 
to find Bushnell saying, “Under the old doctrines of original sin . . . there yet 
lies a great and momentous truth, announced by reason as clearly as by scripture 
—that in Adam all die, that by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
that death hath passed upon all men for that all have sinned.” What is missing 
is the old rhyme in the New England primer, “In Adam’s fall, sinned we all.” 
Actually Bushnell here resembles Ulrich Zwingli who tried to deny original guilt 
while holding to an inherited tendency to sin. Bushnell stands much closer to 
Calvinism than to the Unitarianism of his day or to the “new theology” of the 
next generation. 

The real break in this development came with the advent of Darwinism which 
not only made the historicity of Adam problematic, but also made natural man 
appear to be rising from primitive brutishness rather than to be fallen from an 
original righteousness. There resulted a “new theology” toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, and all that remained in place of the doctrine of original 
sin was to see an atavistic lag in the development of man or to see defective 
social institutions hampering human progress. Man’s capacity to good was so 
emphasized that his propensity to sin came to be more or less ignored. 

In discussing the most recent developments, Smith presents the thesis that the 
revival of the idea of the fall and original sin begins in Rauschenbusch’s 
A Theology for the Social Gospel published in 1917, shortly before his death. 
The theologian of the social gospel therefore stands as a stepping stone between 
the old “new theology” and the new “new theology” of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The book concludes with an illuminating discussion of the theologies of 
Niebuhr and Tillich. Tillich is seen as tending to identify creation and fall as 
two aspects of the same event. Niebuhr is shown to be critical of Tillich at this 
point for indulging in ontological speculations by substituting a myth of the 
transcendent fall for the biblical myth of the historical fall. According to Smith, 
Niebuhr, by denying that the fall is historical is himself indulging in ontological 
speculation. 

Smith leaves his study rather too abruptly for me by pointing out the dilemma 
involved in the contemporary revival of the idea of the Fall and original sin 
without attempting to solve it. 

Although Tillich has not said his last word, his idea of the transcendent Fall 
is in line with the early approach of the continental theologians of this century 
who have sought to restate the doctrine. This is true of Barth, Turneysen, Heim, 
Althaus, Hirsch, Beryaev, Brunner to a lesser extent than any of the others, and 
Otto Piper to a greater extent than the others. 

These men saw that there was serious truth in the idea of the Fall and 
original sin, but biological science and biblical criticism made the acceptance of 
Genesis as a literal history practically impossible. As a result they turned to 
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the only alternative theory that had a place in Christian tradition, Origen’s 
theory of the pretemporal, prenatal fall. Yet most of these men began to feel 
uncomfortable about the pretemporal fall and they have turned from it as 
unwarranted speculation. 


Not only is this idea unwarranted speculation, but it may be more of an 
expression of sin than an explanation. The idea of the transcendent Fall may be 
a protest of the creature against his God-given finite existence. 

Is the alternative a temporal prehistoric fall? Barth would seem to go in this 
direction when he describes the biblical story of the Fall of Adam as “a picture 
sketched in a divinatory-poetic manner of a concrete prehistoric-historical reality 
(praehistorischen Geschichtswirklichkeit) happening once, limited by time and 
space.” This is certainly the direction taken by C. S. Lewis who postulates, 
“naked, shaggy-bearded, slow-spoken Paradisiacal men.” Yet where in time and 
space can you find such men? A short time ago I read the results of some 
investigations of the 200,000 year old skeletal remains of a proto-man with half 
the cranial capacity of modern man. A fact that helped to impress the 
paleontologists that they were dealing with the remains of man and not of some 
lesser order is that the skulls of so many were bashed in, obviously by their 
fellows, something in which no self-respecting ape would indulge. Hence even 
here you still have man the sinner, arrogantly living for himself at the expense 
of others. To place Adam before this time is to place him fantastically outside 
the human race. 


Niebuhr has expressed himself as having more differences than agreements with 
Barth and yet as being closer to Barth than he is to Tillich. In his emphasis 
on the story of the Fall as being myth rather than saga as Barth would have it he 
is closer to Tillich, but in his emphasis on the myth as being oriented to history 
he is closer to Barth. 


While I am under no illusion that Shelton Smith or anyone else could write 
a last chapter that would be final, I still think Niebuhr’s solution, which is close 
to Brunner’s, is in the right direction. What Niebuhr lacks is an adequate 
epistemology. Tillich comes to his position concerning the Fall on the basis of 
his correlational approach. Barth’s doctrine of the Word of God has led him 
to his position. Niebuhr’s epistemology is suggested but not stated in his writings. 
A more systematic treatment on his part would eliminate some of his flights 
into speculation. 


If the idea of the Fall is to remain revived it must be stated so as to avoid the 
pretemporal Fall on the one hand and the prehistoric Fall on the other. If we 
talk about original sin on the basis of either one of these modern man will feel 
that we are making a specious accusation of guilt for something for which he 
is not responsible. If we do not talk about the truth involved in the idea of the 
Fall and original sin we make a Pelagian moralism out of our Christian faith. 
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Shelton Smith, in any case, shows an amazing knowledge of American 
theological literature in sequence. Based on what he has already done first 
in Faith and Nurture and now in Changing Concepts of Original Sin, Shelton 
Smith is in a better position than most to write a much needed history of 


American theology. James C. SPALDING 


NOT FAR FROM THE KINGDOM 


Nature and Grace, Selections from the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated and edited by A. M. FamRWEATHER (The Library of Christian 
Classics, Vol. XI.) The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 368 pp. $5.00. 


A first reader’s general impression would at first, perhaps, be of a dry conciseness 
of style and an antique flavor. The flavor is due to the original date of the 
writing in the 13th century, and partly to the author’s close adherence to the 
categories furnished by Aristotle, which, however ample and ingenious, seem 
rather cramped to the mind not brought up in them. The style arises from the 
fact that this is not intended as preachers’ theology but theology for scholars. 
Aquinas assumes that his subject will be interesting to the kind of readers he 
expects; he does not attempt to make it so. His method, while monotonous, 
makes for clarity. Each section begins with several arguments contrary to his 
own view. Then an authority is cited, usually the Bible, or some Father of the 
church. Then St. Thomas gives his answer, following the authority thus cited; 
and concludes by rebuttal of the contrary arguments already set forth. 

This book deserves a wide reading among Protestants especially of the Re- 
formed tradition, who will be interested in what the author has to say about 
doctrines familiar and cherished in their minds. This review will be confined to 
a few of these matters. 

St. Thomas’ high authority is the Bible. Theology “uses the canonical Scriptures 
as the proper authority from which it is bound to argue, and uses other 
teachers of the church as authorities from which one may indeed argue with 
propriety, yet only with probability.” Yet St. Thomas would be as quick as 
Calvin to deny that a mere Scripture text, by itself, proves a case. Like Calvin, 
he takes occasion often to refute positions whose defenders use a good deal of 
Scripture. He is quite modern, too, in saying (or quoting from Gregory) that 
the Scriptures “in one and the same word record an event and proclaim a 
mystery.” 

Predestination was not, as some suppose, invented by John Calvin. Thomas 
Aquinas sets it forth in a rigid form, complete with double predestination, 
even going beyond most Calvinists to declare that the saved are the “few” of 
mankind. He wavers a little about the rejected, and indeed is no more successful 
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than Calvin in bringing everything he says into logical harmony with his more 
rigid statements. But he affirms that nothing in man moves God to predestine 
him to life. It is obvious, he says, “that anything which is due to grace is also 
the effect of predestir.ation, and cannot be the reason for predestination since it 
is included in it.” There is “no reason why some are elected to glory while others 
are rejected, except the will of God” (I, Q. 23, art. 5). Calvin could say no 
more. The number of the predestined is certain with God, not only because he is 
aware of it, but also because he chooses and determines each one (I, Q. 23, 
art. 7). 

On the grace of God, what our author means to say sounds like the orthodox 
Protestant understanding of the matter. For Thomas Aquinas, as for the Cal- 
vinist, God is the source of all good and not the source of any evil, and he sticks 
to that principle through thick and thin. He will be inconsistent with other 
points rather than with this. He offers the same answer, No, to each of these 
questions: Can a man will or do any good, love God above all things, keep the 
commandments of the law, merit eternal life, prepare himself for grace, rise from 
sin, avoid sin, or (having once received grace) persevere as a Christian without 
further need of grace? If the soul turns to God from evil, this turning is also 
from God. “A man cannot turn to God except through God turning him to 
himself” (12ae, Q. 109, art. 7). Before Protestants quarrel too much with 
Thomas Aquinas they should consider not his use of words but the question: 
Is he right about what goes on in the relations between God and men? The 
grace of God means the love of God (12ae, Q. 110, art. 1); but also, when we 
say that a man has the grace of God we mean that “there is something super- 
natural about him, which God bestows.” God’s grace is always prevenient. In 
operative grace (which produces justification) God alone acts; in co-operative 
grace, which produces what Protestants would call sanctification, God and man 
act together, but the initiative and the power are always God’s. Even though 
preparation or disposition for grace is a prerequisite for the reception of actual 
grace, this preparation itself is of God. (At this point, by the way, St. Thomas is 
inconsistent in the same way the Presbyterian creed is: he says that “sin is not 
to be excused . . . because it is due to his own fault that the sinner does not 
prepare himself for grace” [12ae, Q. 109, art. g].) 

In general, Thomas Aquinas and Calvinists have much the same conviction 
about justification and sanctification, though expressed in different ways. St. 
Thomas is less concerned with man’s “legal status” before God than with his 
actual state. Nevertheless he says plainly that the remission of guilt “is the 
justification of the ungodly” (12ae, Q. 113, art. 2). He sometimes also includes 
under “justification” what Calvinists call regeneration and sanctification. Remis- 
sion of sin, he points out, would be meaningless without infusion of grace. There 
is no pandering to pride here: St. Thomas would say with St. Paul, “What do 
you have that you did not receive?” A movement of faith is required for 
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justification; yet this movement is itself the gift of God. For this theologian 
the infusion of grace is logically first (since there is no faith without it); but 
he insists on the remission as essential. Thomas Aquinas does not mean that God 
first makes a man good and then therefore forgives him. What he is saying is 
that the change-over which is involved in justification is not actualized without 
faith; but for him, as for John Calvin, faith is no natural self-produced virtue 
for which God rewards man with salvation. 

About merit, possibly a good deal of misunderstanding both on the Roman 
Catholic and on the Protestant side has been caused by overlooking Aquinas’ 
fundamental principle laid down in his first article on the subject: “Since both 
the mode and the manner of man’s virtue are due to God, it is only by a previous 
divine ordination that a man can merit anything from God. That is, a man can 
receive as a reward from God only what God has given him the power to work 
for by his own efforts” (12ae, Q. 114, art. 1). God is never a debtor to man 
(tbid.). “The very meaning of grace excludes the notion of reward for works” 
(same, art. 5). 

All through the previous discussion faith appears as a turning toward, a 
response to, God. In the treatise on the theological virtues another concept of 
faith becomes central. Here it is intellectual assent to propositions, and this in 
spite of the fact that St. Thomas accepts Heb. 11:1 as the right definition of 
faith. To believe is to think with assent (22ae, Q. 2, art. 1). From the believer’s 
point of view, he says, the object of faith is something complex, in the form of a 
proposition (22ae, Q. 1, art. 2). It is very important, to the author’s mind, that 
all Christians should believe alike, on the articles of faith. What these are, and how 
they shall be stated, can be authoritatively declared only by the Roman Pontiff— 
not by reason of infallibility, as a modern Catholic would have to say, but 
because, “fas he alone has authority in any other matter which may affect the 
whole church,” he alone has the authority to draw up a new edition of the 
symbol [creed]. The requirement of explicit faith does not lie equally upon all, 
however. “Wiser men, to whom it pertains to instruct others, [are] required to 
have a fuller knowledge of what ought to be believed, and to believe it more 
explicitly” (22ae, Q. 2, art. 6). Central and indispensable articles of faith are 
the mystery of the Incarnation (including also the Passion and Resurrection), 
and the Trinity. Articles of faith are given by revelation and do not depend on 
reason; nevertheless, if reasons can be given in support of any article, this does 
not diminish the “merit of faith” (22 ae, Q. 2, art. 1). 

Our author comes out however at last just where Christians of many other 
sorts have come out. Everything works by means of its form; faith works by love; 
therefore charity (agape-love) is the form of faith. Faith is essentially the first 
of the virtues; but charity is the most excellent. For charity “attains God so as 
to rest in God, not through receiving something from him.” Here we must leave 
our saint to be studied at length by the sympathetic, who it is hoped will be 
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many. For like Paul and Apollos and Cephas, like Luther and Calvin, this 
man’s mind was broader and his heart more filled with light than some who 


have used his name like a cudgel. KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


THE THEN AND NOW 


Personal Experience and the Historic Faith, by A. Victor Murray. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 303 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a thoughtful study in the fields of the philosophy and purpose of Christian 
education with much to say in answer to the question of how this purpose can be 
fulfilled. The thesis of the author is that the aim of Christian doctrine or teaching 
is to furnish means whereby the truths of the Christian gospel which are so 
definitely tied to the historical events of long ago may now become living realities 
in the present experience of those to whom they are presented. 

Dr. Murray writes of the experience by which the Jesus of history becomes 
a living personal experience now, not simply as a possibility which might occur. 
He calls witnesses to bear evidence to the fact that it does occur, so that “the 
problem concerns how it happens rather than whether it happens or not.” “The 
unique factor in Christianity is that the original experience which brought the 
religion into being has repeated itself all down the ages and it is always an 
experience of the same thing.” 

This book serves the purpose of delivering religious education at one extreme 
from those who would stress the importance of “experience” in and of itself 
with little or no regard to the object of experience, at the other extreme from 
those who are suspicious of experience as something subjective or even anarchical, 
and see no relation between present experience and “the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” 

Dr. Murray discusses the nature of experience and history and of their relation 
to each other. Historical facts assume importance to us not primarily because 
they have “happened” but because of what they mean in our experience now. 
So that something which the Apostle Paul said centuries ago may be much less 
distant from us than the passing and forgotten remark which someone made to 
us today. This is the “timeless” element in what Isaiah said or what Amos said, 
or in what Jesus was and is. ““Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” 
becomes a nonsense question if history is concerned merely as a date-and-fact 
business. But this truth is always held in the knowledge that the Christian 
religion is concerned with dates and facts. The life of Jesus had a precise starting 
point in time and had he never lived there could be no “Christian” religion. 
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Dr. Murray takes issue, and this reviewer believes rightly so, with those who 
hold that so long as Christ is “alive in the heart” it does not matter whether 
anything happened in history or not. And yet, and this is so important in our 
concern for religious education that I feel it worthwhile to quote an entire 
paragraph from the book: 


The resurrection of Christ was not by itself an apologetic. It was not that the Lord 
had risen that mattered, but the disciples’ relationship to Him which had brought 
His resurrection life into their own souls, The risen Christ did not appear to Caiaphas, 
nor to Pilate, nor to anybody except those who believed on Him. Thus the “super- 
naturalness” of the Resurrection was not its important characteristic. It was a moral 
rather than a physical fact, and those who were impervious to moral considerations 
before would not be turned to righteousness by “supernatural” considerations after- 
wards. “If they hear not Moses and the prophets,” said Jesus in a parable, “neither 
will they be persuaded if one rise from the dead.” Thus those people, weak though they 
were, deserters though they were, who, nevertheless, in their own humble way had 
heard and answered the call to come into the Kingdom of God, found their election 
made sure in the Resurrection of Jesus. They were transformed men, living in the 
world but not of it, surrounded by all its tribulations yet of good cheer because their 
Lord had overcome the world. They were of those of whom Jesus spoke when He 
said, “There be some of them that stand by which shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the Kingdom of God come with power.” 


Dr. Murray then treats of the transmission of Christian witness down through 
the ages. This has come through institutions and doctrine and it has come 
through personal contacts with those who themselves “know Jesus Christ.” 

Five chief modes or aspects of Christian experience are presented in any one 
of which a man may come to know God as he is in Christ: feeling, knowing, 
choosing, doing, and believing. All five of these aspects must be present to some 
extent for a mature experience and any one of them is misleading held in isolation. 

Feeling or emotion, which in the historical Christian experience is never merely 
heat without light, is the mode by which our hearts are softened and the way is 
opened for the entrance into our lives of the Holy Spirit of God. It is knowing 
which delivers feeling from being a mere subjective experience and relates it to 
the Jesus of history. In the aspect described as choosing, attention is called to the 
prophetic element in Christianity where we are concerned with repentance and 
conversion, with temptation and judgment. Doing is practical service which 
helps others and also gives sustenance to emotional experience. Worship is 
included here and attention is called to the way in which true worship strengthens 
us against temptation to substitute actions for qualities. This is an especially 
needed warning in those quarters where religious education tends to become 
merely the impartation of moral principles. Belonging implies membership in 
the Christian community, which maintains the historic witness and provides for 
the expression of religion in fellowship, work and worship. 
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Dr. Murray says some things about literalism which very much need to be 
said especially in a treatment which lays such emphasis on history. “Literalism 
... gets in the way of experience, for it treats words, not as a means of conveying 
truth, but as truth itself.” Literalism has led to such abuses as treating the 
“Sermon on the Mount” as a code of rules instead of a collection of illustrations 
of the “kind of thing that might happen . . . once a man becomes a child of the 
Kingdom of God.” On the other hand, the author’s manner of testing the 
historical validity of the Scripture record by its accord with his interpretation 
of the “Spirit of the Master” seems to this reviewer to make the test unduly 
subjective and arbitrary. 

To the publishers may I record my vote in favor of keeping the notes on the 
pages of the text to which they refer. 


CuHar.Es E. S. KRAEMER 
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The Bible Speaks to You, by RoBert 
McArEE Brown. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 320 pp. 
$3.00. 


Tuts book is worth anybody’s reading, 
although it seems to be especially de- 
signed for the college student or alert 
late teen-ager. Dr. Brown has served 
as Navy chaplain and college teacher, 
and his use of the language of young 
men is natural, unforced, and most 
effective. His style and point of view 
reflect C. S. Lewis, without Lewis’ 
sometimes confusing medievalism. 

The scheme of the book is ambitious, 
no less than a survey of biblical the- 
ology and ethics in popular form. Like 
Milton, the author proposes to “assert 
eternal Providence and justify the ways 
of God to men.” That such a task is 
acceptably accomplished constitutes a 
real feat of writing. 

The first section deals with biblical 
criticism and introduction: what the 
Bible is, how it came to be, and its 
translations. Then, in fresh yet sound 
manner, the major problems of biblical 
theology are set forth: Revelation, 
Creation, Judgment and Redemption, 
the Trinity, Predestination and Elec- 
tion, Miracles, the Person of Christ, 
Regeneration, the Cross, the problem 
of Evil. Next, a section is devoted to 
personal religion: “Who am I?” and 
“How can I be changed?” 





Following that, Dr. Brown boldly 
attacks the eschatological question, and 
succeeds brilliantly in setting forth a 
satisfying Christian answer to death, 
immortality, heaven and hell, in under- 
standable, current terms. This part 
alone is worth the price of the book. 

The final major section deals with 
Christian ethics against the background 
of present experience. The author treats 
moral problems realistically and under- 
standingly, and gives a sound biblical 
answer to each. A brief, most pertinent 
chapter on “Mystery and Meaning” 
closes the book. B. F. Hay 





The Growth of the Pentateuch, by Iu- 
MANUEL Lewy. Bookman Associates, 
New York, 1955. 288 pp. $4.50. 


Tuts book is a defense and further 
elaboration of the approach to the 
problem of the Pentateuch set forth in 
the author’s earlier volume, The Birth 
of the Bible. It moves from the con- 
viction, widely shared today, that the 
conventional documentary analysis as- 
sociated with the name of Wellhausen 
no longer does justice to the data as 
known and is in need of radical revis- 
ion. Whether the new approach set 
forth here will carry more conviction, 
or less, than the conventional one, the 
reader must judge. But it is, to say the 
least, highly original. 
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Dr. Lewy’s theory may be called a 
variation on the old supplementary 
hypothesis. We do not have in the 
Pentateuch a compilation of four in- 
dependent documents (JEDP) but 
rather a basic document (roughly equal 
to J) which has been annotated by 
later hands (the rough equivalents of 
E, D and Pp). While the figure of Moses 
is not entirely played down, very little 
of the Pentateuch stems from him. The 
creator of the basic Pentateuch docu- 
ment (called N) was Nathan, who 
wrote presumably for the instruction 
of his pupil Solomon. Nathan’s work 
was soon revised and annotated by 
priestly hands (JP) not up to the level 
of the “enlightened universalist” (p 
158, cf. p. 172, etc.). In the gth cen- 
tury the document was further an- 
notated by a northern Elohist (£), 
who was none other than Elisha, and 
by a southern Elohist (PN), who is 
identified with Jehoiada, and who con- 
tributed the bulk of the narrative por- 
tions usually assigned to p. At the same 
time an Ephraimite collection of laws 
was compiled, and this forms the basis 
of Deuteronomy (ED )—again the work 
of Elisha. After the fall of Samaria this 
was brought to Jerusalem, where it was 
further adapted and added to (jp), 
and became the document of Heze- 
kiah’s reform. The basis of Josiah’s re- 
form, on the contrary, was the priestly 
code (pc), the creator of which was 
Hilkiah (though parts of it show the 
humane feminine touch of Huldah). 
It was to this that Jeremiah so strenu- 
ously objected (Jer. 7:21-23, 8:8-10). 
Except for a few additions ca. 520 by 
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Joshua the high priest, all of the 
Pentateuch is pre-Exilic. 

The reader will sense that on a 
number of points the author’s instincts 
have carried him in the general direc- 
tion in which scholarship has been mov- 
ing of late. For example, that the basis 
of P is pre-Exilic would be denied by 
few today. That p rests on an older, 
north Israelite basis is by way of be- 
coming the common opinion (if one 
may speak of such a thing). That the 
so-called Yahwist supplied the basis of 
the Pentateuch both theologically and 
as regards its narrative content has 
been increasingly clearly seen (von Rad, 
etc.). In returning to a hypothesis of 
supplements, Lewy follows somewhat— 
but not exactly—the path chosen by 
Volz and Rudolph. Nor is he the first 
to link Deuteronomy to Hezekiah’s re- 
form, and P to Josiah’s (though most 
would not agree). 

But it is all much too speculative. 
Dr. Lewy’s analysis is often acute, but 
it lies open to the charge now every- 
where levelled against the Wellhausen 
school: that it treats the Pentateuch 
too much as a problem of literary com- 
position and ignores the living nature 
of tradition. Further, the sources are 
everywhere linked with known histori- 
cal personages: Nathan, Elisha, Jehoi- 
ada, Hilkiah—for none of which is 
there a shred of historical proof. Too, in 
isolating the contribution of Nathan, 
for example, the author seems to pro- 
ceed on the principle that such utter- 
ances as are deemed to be ethically and 
religiously below the level posited for 
that great figure are to be assigned to 


priestly annotators (jp)—all of which 
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involves some begging of the question 
and not a little reasoning in circles. The 
author’s brilliance and originality are 
evident; but the problem needs to be 
attacked by more objective method. 

The Wellhausen hypothesis does in- 
deed need to be re-examined, and the 
world of scholarship is currently busy 
doing so. The present work is a novel, 
if not too convincing contribution to 
that effort. It suffers further from the 
fact that where reference is made to 
the works of others (not as often as 
could be wished) almost never is exact 
documentation given, a thing that the 
careful student demands. 


JouN BricHT 





The Book of Daniel, by Juutius A. 
Bewer. (Harper’s Annotated Bible 
Series, No. 12.) Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1955. 37 pp. 75 cents. 


THESE notes on the Book of Daniel 
constitute the last published work of 
the late Professor Bewer (seen through 
the press by Dr. Emil Kraeling). As is 
characteristic of the series, the bulk of 
the booklet is devoted to reprinting the 
King James Version, along with the 
author’s introduction and critical notes 
to the text. In this case, the introduc- 
tion is all too brief, and the notes are 
compressed beyond the point of clarity 
and effectiveness. 

Despite the current vigorous debate 
over the date and unity of Daniel, 
Bewer holds firmly to the older (and 


still dominant) scholarly view that the 
book as a whole was composed in the 
early years of the Jewish struggle 
against Antiochus Epiphanes (ca. 165 
B.C. ), though the author may have used 
older sources in compiling the stories 
of Daniel and his friends (Chaps. 1-6). 
The notes provide explanations for 
numerous textual difficulties, and his- 
torical data to elucidate the many cryp- 
tic references to persons and events in 
the Book of Daniel. For the average 
reader, however, a good deal more in- 
formation about the Greek era in the 
ancient Near East would be desirable, 
along with chronological tables and a 
historical outline. 

Unfortunately no mention is made 
of the Dead Sea sect and its scrolls, 
though they have an important rela- 
tionship to Daniel which requires in- 
vestigation. We know, for example, that 
the sect used the Book of Daniel; frag- 
ments of several MSS have been found, 
dating from within 100-200 years of 
the original composition (and already 
exhibiting the same peculiar shift from 
Hebrew, 1-2: 4, to Aramaic, 2: 4-7, and 
back to Hebrew, 8-12). In addition, 
the theological vocabulary and apoca- 
lyptic imagery of Daniel lie in the im- 
mediate background of the sect, and 
are echoed constantly in its literature. 

Helpful as Bewer’s notes are, they 
require considerable supplementation 
in the light of recent discussion and dis- 
covery. It is regrettable that the final 
work of this eminent scholar should be 
so little satisfying. 

Davin N. FREEDMAN 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
PREACHING 


A Comprehensive Study of the Art of Sermon Construction 
lion T. Jones—This book, written out of the author’s wide 
experience, discusses in detail every phase of sermon prepara- 
tion and delivery. Illustrates the many types of sermons, and 
techniques for maintaining variety in preaching. $3.75 


THE MAN WHO WOULD PREACH 
His Nature, Calling, and Work 


Robert E. Keighton—More than a book on homiletics, this highly 
readable study brings to the man who preaches a fuller com- 
prehension of his own soul and intellect, and the challenges 
and rewards of his life work—the ministry. $2 


THE PROPHETS— 
PIONEERS TO CHRISTIANITY 


The Relevance of the Prophets for Christians Today 

Walter G. Williams—This examination of the background and 
content of the prophetic faith shows the similarities between 
the religious problems of the prophets and of men today. It 
demonstrates that the insights of the prophets have striking 
relevance for the twentieth century $3.50 


GOD IN HIS WORLD 


A Living Theology to Strengthen Personal Evangelism 

Charles S. Duthie—Here is an explanation and a re-defining of 
answers found in the gospel to questions those outside the 
Church are asking Christian ministers and laymen today. Shows 
the true motivation of evangelism—God’s concern for the world 
is our concern. $2.50 
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Life in Christ, by THEO Preiss, trans. 
by Harotp Knicut. Alec A. Allen- 
son, Inc., Chicago, 1954. 104 pp. 
$1.25. 


THE essays in this volume have been 
selected from the volume La Vie en 
Christ, published in 1952. They are 
representative studies in the New Testa- 
ment by the late Théo Preiss. The 
Table of Contents indicates the variety 
of subjects: Justification in Johannine 
Thought, Life in Christ and Social 
Ethics in the Epistle to Philemon, The 
Mystery of the Son of Man, The 
Vision of History in the New Testa- 
ment, Was the Last Supper a Paschal 
Meal? 

Through the apparent diversity of 
subjects a basic unity is to be found in 
the author’s Christology. There is a 
simplicity that arises from the con- 
vergence of all themes towards the 
Person of Christ. Furthermore the au- 
thor’s major themes coloring this Chris- 
tology are two inter-related emphases, 
the juridical character and the mystical 
character of this Christology. Whether 
in the Book of John or Philemon, in 
fact in every New Testament study, 
through these emphases the author 
leads one to the Triumphant Christ 
and the present Living Christ in the 
believer. 

The essential juridical aspect repre- 
sents for the author not a legalistic con- 
ception of salvation but rather a note 
similar to Luther’s interpretation of 
satisfaction, merit, and sacrifice, in 
terms of Christ’s victory in the cosmic 
conflict on behalf of man, “Christus 
Victor.” 


This note is seen as a corrective to 
the excessive subjectivism in the mysti- 
cal interpretation, say of John’s Gospel. 
In the words of the author “if we elab- 
orate a doctrine of the Logos and of 
the Incarnation which more or less neg- 
lects the thought of justification .. . 
this doctrine [justification by faith] will 
be reduced to what pietism and ra- 
tionalism had made of it: viz. its sub- 
jective and individualistic aspect.” This 
he sees as “a distortion which impov- 
erishes the biblical kerygma and ob- 
scures its splendid unity.” 

With this juridical aspect Preiss asso- 
ciates a vital, significant mysticism, 
rooted and grounded in Christ and in 
his work on behalf of man. In under- 
standing this mysticism of life in Christ 
and of the Body of Christ, it is essential, 
he insists, to appreciate the juridical 
and eschatological framework on which 
it rests. The phrase, then, which best 
represents all the thinking of Théo 
Preiss is his own somewhat paradoxical 
expression, “juridical mysticism.” 

The author used metaphors and pic- 
turesque color in writing this readable 
volume. It represents the best of French 
Protestant scholarship and supports the 
current and vital emphasis upon bibli- 
cal theology. 

The series of which this volume is a 
number, Studies in Biblical Theology, 
is a valuable contribution to contem- 
porary religious literature. It fills a 
genuine need by publishing monographs 
and essays of the highest scholastic order 
in paper-bound volumes at reasonable 
prices. 


Lewis B. SCHENCK 
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The International Lesson Annual, 1956, 
edited by CHartes M. Laymon. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville and New 
York, 1955. 440 pp. $2.95. 


AN exposition of the International Sun- 
day School lessons, with suggestions for 
teachers, by a group of exceptionally 
able scholars, preachers and teachers, 
including Roy L. Smith, Floyd V. Fil- 
son, Ralph W. Sockman, Martin Rist, 
and J. Carter Swaim. A welcome and 
needed addition to the available aids. 





A Philosophy of the Real and the Pos- 
sible, by Harry Topp Coste to. 
Columbia University Press, New 


York, 1954. 153 pp. $2.75. 


WHEN this reviewer was a student in 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
back in the thirties he went over to 
Trinity College to take some graduate 
courses, one of which was with Dr. 
Harry Todd Costello, the Brownell Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. Dr. Costello was 
a witty, urbane and yet withal very 
unostentatious man, in love with his 
vocation as teacher, and in love with 
his chosen field of inquiry. 

Now, these many years later, it is 
good to encounter this small book, 
which represents the Woodbridge Lec- 
tures given at Columbia University. 
Fourth in the series of Lectures, this 
work was preceded by the presentations 
of Wilmon H. Sheldon, George Plimp- 
ton Adams and Sterling P. Lamprecht. 
It is good to have such lectures pub- 
lished from the hands and minds of 
men who are, first and foremost, teach- 
ers of philosophy. 
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The present small book is chatty, 
somewhat in Dr. Costello’s inimitable 
classroom style. As he starts off, “phi- 
losophy is a decidedly personal thing.” 
There is what we might call a feeling- 
tone in all philosophical speculation— 
and here we have contact with ideas 
through a professor’s own sensitive and 
exploratory experience. The author 
calls himself, “‘a late and minor prod- 
uct of that great Department of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard,” when there were 
giants in the Yard, such as Royce, Rus- 
sel, James. 

The book leaps lightly anc. fascinat- 
ingly from discussions of “systems” to 
those on “perceptions, values, possibil- 
ities.” He probes deeply and yet does 
not take the philosopher’s task in 
pedantic strides. “Philosophy does 
seem at times,” he writes, “like shinny- 
ing up and down drain spouts, and we 
all feel glad to be back on the broad 
stairs of ordinary life.” Yet “a philoso- 
pher’s job is to stop and think, and 
think twice. A philosopher should take 
the world, but not himself, seriously.” 

The final chapter consists of an essay 
“The Naturalism of Frederick Wood- 
bridge,” which is an appreciation of 
the professor in whose honor these lec- 
tures were given, taken from the book 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 
edited by Yervant H. Krikorian and 
published by Columbia in 1944. 

For anyone with the slightest interest 
in philosophical undertones and over- 
tones this book is recommended, espe- 
cially by a crackling fire on a cozy 
night indoors. 


KeENpIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
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Meditations from Kierkegaard, trans. 
and edit. by T. H. Croxati. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1955. 165 pp. $3.00. 


THIs is a most welcome addition to the 
corpus of Kierkegaardian literature. It 
is made up of selections from the works 
of Kierkegaard, arranged according to 
scriptural reference, and designed for 
devotional reading. Most of the pas- 
sages included have not been translated 
into English previously and are drawn 
from the papers and journals of the 
great Danish scholar. The selections 
taken from works that have previously 
appeared in English have all been re- 
translated by the editor. 

The biblical quality of Kierkegaard’s 
work is most apparent in these medita- 
tions. As such they are a direct refuta- 
tion of those who claim that he was 
just a philosopher. The warmth and 
depth of his faith and devotion to 
Christ are everywhere apparent. 





The Key Concepts of the Old Testa- 
ment, by ALBERT GELIN, trans. by 
GrorceE Lams. Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1955. 94 pp. $2.00. 


Tue author of this little book is profes- 
sor of theology at Lyon. The fact that 
he is a Roman Catholic scholar is 
brought to the attention of the reader 
only by the obvious features of identifi- 
cation in the front of the book, the 
spellings of biblical names, and the 
type of use made of the books which 
are considered apocryphal by Protes- 
tants. 

The book is a translation of Les 


Idées Maitresses de T Ancien Testament. 
The “key concepts” treated may be 
summarized thus: revelation (includ- 
ing a discussion of the concepts of 
monotheism and the spirituality of 
God); God’s design for mankind (in- 
cluding Messianism in its relation to 
the promise, the covenant, the king- 
dom, redemption, and the Messiah) ; 
and personal salvation (including a dis- 
cussion of the rise of the person, the 
problem of retribution, moral values, 
and the mystic tradition). 

The value of this work is far greater 
than the size of the book might seem 
to indicate. The author is abreast of 
present day biblical scholarship and 
develops his thought in a refreshing 
style with a real sense of both the 
historical and the theological. The fol- 
lowing quotation is illustrative of this 
appraisal: “The Messianic promises 
were wrapped in a miraculous material 
envelope which was intended to pre- 
serve the spiritual reality that consti- 
tutes their essential value” (p. 62). 


ARNOLD BLACK RHODES 





Foundations of Christian Knowledge: 
An Examination of the Sources of our 
Faith and Certainty, by GrorGIA 
Harkness. Abingdon Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1955. 160 pp. 
$2.75. 


THE central disagreements in modern 
theology involve the nature and source 
of Christian knowledge. Recognizing 
this, Miss Harkness argues that we need 
to synthesize philosophical and biblical 
theology. 
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An ADVENTURE in LOVE 


by 
W. 


Taliaferro 
Thompson 


PUBLISHED 
APRIL 2 


$2.50 


Putting the vigor of Christian love to work in all 
family relationships is the central message of Dr. 
Thompson’s first book. 

Here is a writer who has the wisdom to say, 
“Parents are teachers who have no holidays.” In 
such pungent phrases he tells parents basic truths 
about the developing child from toddler to teen size. 

There is much sound counsel for wives and hus- 
bands, and for young people considering marriage. 

Since 1920 Dr, Thompson has taught courses in 
Christian Family Life and Religious Education at 
Union Theological Seminary. He brings a lifetime 
of observation and study to this dynamic book. 





I WAGER on GOD 


“Faith does not overthrow reason; faith and by 


reason are companions, walking pathways together 
says the author. 


’ 


into larger truths,’ 


Hunter 


The dominant purpose of this book is to show B. 
how every man may use his reason to discover and Bjq kely 
know God, to undergird his own personal articles 


of faith. 


To aid in further study, Dr. Blakely gives a 
bibliography arranged by chapter topics. 

Since 1950 Dr, Blakely has been Secretary of the 
Division of Higher Education for the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. He is now vice-chairman of the 
Commission on Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches. 


MAY 15 
PUBLICATION 


$3.00 
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JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


“T he mark of 
excellence in 
religious books.” 
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Starting with the presuppositions of 
all knowledge, Miss Harkness finds that 
philosophy, with its emphasis upon rea- 
son and coherence, has much to offer 
to theology. If we are to communicate 
with the world we must respect the 
ways of knowing that the world trusts. 
On the other hand, modern biblical 
theology has rediscovered the essence of 
Christianity. When revelation is under- 
stood as God’s disclosure of himself 
there is no inevitable conflict between 
these two approaches. Revelation gives 
“an experience of God, mediated 
through the Christian community, 
which presents data to be examined by 
the canons of reason and the use of 
the coherence criterion. The result is 
theology” (p. 93). 

Miss Harkness examines the particu- 
lar problems involved in the Bible, the 
Holy Spirit, and the church. She finds 
that each contributes to our total 
thought although each, by itself, can 
lead to dangerous extremes. 

Having faced the issues that keep 
Christians from ecumenical agreement, 
Miss Harkness concludes with a com- 
pelling statement of the one thing on 
which all Christians agree — fesus is 
Lord! By dedicating the heart and 
mind to this affirmation we may resolve 
our differences. 

This book has importance for our 
leading theologians. In fact, Miss 
Harkness argues so persuasively for 
keeping all that is best in our leading 
theological movements that we are per- 
suaded that what theology needs today 
is more ladies of her caliber. But this 
is no book for specialists only. It is a 
book to put into the hands of laymen 


who will find a thrilling foundation 
upon which to build faith and it will 
be of particular value to college stu- 
dents who are wrestling with the prob- 
lems of religion. 

WILLIAM HorDERN 





The Great Realities, by Samuet H. 
Miter. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1955. 181 pp. $2.50. 


Tue author is known for his earlier 
books The Life of the Soul and The 
Life of the Church. This volume will 
enhance his record as a discriminating 
interpreter of the deep things of the 
spiritual life. The title presents force- 
fully that the Christian disciple must 
become what he is, a paradox in which 
the truth is found experimentally. 

Beginning with man and his need, 
the book shows God as the hope of 
salvation. Prayer is encouraged as 
dialogue with God, and in that living 
relationship we enter upon true worship 
within the orbit of the church. Thus 
faith is vindicated, love becomes potent, 
and peace results in power and joy. 
There is no pecking at great ideas, but 
a full heart overflows with spiritual 
insight. 

The style is clear, forcible, and felicit- 
ous. It is lit up with relevant illustra- 
tions. In days of hurried and slovenly 
writing, we respect an author who is 
neither obscure nor sterile. Here is 
clarified and condensed thinking of a 
high order. The book stabs awake the 
lethargic conscience and opens win- 
dows of the soul to far vistas and hori- 
zons. The spirit is gracious and reverent 
for the author is one who dwells deep. 
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Weep. 


As a devotional book this is one to be 
used as a plumb-line for the soul. For 
constant meditation it has breadth and 
variety, depth and detail. It is for the 
enrichment of the interior life. 


RAtPH G. TuRNBULL 





A Call to Faith, by RacHEL HENDER- 
LITE. John Knox Press, Richmond, 


1955. 224 pp. $3.00. 


WiTH this volume Rachel Henderlite 
of the General Assembly’s Training 
School (Presbyterian, U.S.) makes a 
worthy addition to the growing library 
of “theology for laymen.” A Call to 
Faith is not directed to unbelievers but 
to professing Christians whom the au- 
thor would lead into a deeper and 
more satisfying understanding of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

For Dr. Henderlite all theology is 
divided into three parts: God’s work 
for man, God’s work in man, and man’s 
work with God. Within this framework 
the various doctrines are taken up in the 
more or less traditional order of sys- 
tematic theologies. A significant addi- 
tion to the usual presentation, how- 
ever, is found in Part Three where 
the author very effectively relates such 
matters as Christian ethics, prayer, 
worship, stewardship, family life, and 
even play, to the whole structure of 
Christian theology. The approach is 
biblical and evangelical though not un- 
appreciative of the contributions of 
neo-orthodoxy. Above all the book is a 
very wholesome and constructive ac- 
count of Christian doctrine and life. 

While avoiding all special jargon 
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and doctrinaire erudition Dr. Hender- 
lite has not sacrificed the necessary 
language of theology on the altar of 
“popularity.” She has, on the con- 
trary, explained such words as incarna- 
tion, atonement, redemption, regenera- 
tion, etc., in terms which will be mean- 
ingful and relevant to almost any adult 
Christian who would like to learn more 
about his faith. 
James J. HELLER 





The God of our Faith, by Harris 
FRANKLIN Rati. Abingdon Press, 


Nashville, 1955. 158 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis is an exceptionally clear and well 
organized treatment of the different 
forms of man’s knowledge of God. 
First, theology is distinguished from 
science and philosophy in that theology 
does not aim to be strictly objective. 
It has its objective and empirical as- 
pects, and these are well outlined; but 
theology does not begin “at scratch.” 
It begins with God. It is intensely per- 
sonal, and it presupposes certain facts 
of religion in a manner which pure 
science could not allow. “The Christian 
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theologian,” Dr. Rall says, “is a man 
personally committed.” 

The theological mind must be open 
to all the facts of life, relating them to 
the great central fact of God’s revela- 
tion of himself in Jesus Christ. The 
book is mainly a discussion of ways in 
which other types of knowledge may be 
understood in connection with the 
eternal events of the Gospel. 

In terms that can be grasped by 
educated laymen as well as by persons 
with theological training, the author 
interprets the Incarnation as taking 
place not through a process that is 
mainly biological or metaphysical, but 
rather in a “personal-ethical-spiritual” 
mode, in the relation between “Person 
and Person, between the Father and 
the Son,” as we learn of this union in 
the New Testament. Helpful discus- 
sions of the Trinity, of God and nature, 
and of the problem of evil, follow in 
this brief and wholly contemporary 
book of Christian apologetics. 

JAMES OVERHOLSER 





Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge: An Extension 
of the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, Lefferts A. Loetscher. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 
1955. 2 Vols. 1205 double-columned 


pp. $13.50. 


VALUABLE as an independent reference 
work, these two volumes constitute an 
invaluable supplement to the 13 volume 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, which for nearly 
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half a century has been widely recog- 
nized as “one of the most important 
reference books in its subject in Eng- 


lish.” Supplementary articles bring 
topics treated in the earlier volumes 
up to date, and correct them where 
needed in the light of modern scholar- 
ship. New discoveries, movements, 
events, institutions, personalities are in- 
cluded. Departments of practical the- 
ology and ecclesiology have been intro- 
duced. The two volumes are particu- 
larly rich in biography, history, theol- 
ogy, and ecclesiology. Among the 500 
or more contributors are representatives 
of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox, and Jewish faiths. 





Introductory Papers on Dante, by 
Dorotuy L. Sayers. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 225 pp. 


$4.00. 


AMERICAN readers whose acquaintance 
with Dante’s immortal Commedia is 
limited to hearsay or to exposure to the 
Inferno will find Dorothy Sayers’ ap- 
proach too scholarly to provide easy 
assistance. But, as Miss Sayers has 
stated, the reading and comprehension 
of Dante’s poetry cannot be made easy, 
and we should not want or expect it .0 
be so. If we are not willing to stretch 
our mental muscles, neither Dorothy 
Sayers nor anyone else can “introduce” 
us to the Divine Comedy. Except for 
one chapter, this is a book which will 
perform its function best with readers 
who have already learned ‘to savor the 
magic of Dante’s lines and to follow 
his profound intimations without falter- 

















ing. For them the whole book will be 
an experience in enrichment, and they 
will be able to return to the poetry of 
Dante with deepened insight. In “The 
City of Dis,” however, Miss Sayers has 
supplied a true “introduction” to the 
Inferno. I could wish nothing better 
for new readers of Dante’s most famous 
work than that they approach it through 
the open door of this superlative chap- 
ter. The best thing about this book is its 
genuine spirit of appreciation. It is 
another proof of Dante’s immortality 
that he is still capable of arousing such 
spirited and yet thoughtful zest as Miss 
Sayers expresses in every page. 


RutH Davies 





The Structure of Spanish History, by 
Americo Castro, trans. by EoMUND 
L. Kinc. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1954. 689 pp. $9.00. 


ProFEssor Castro of Princeton has 
written a book large to the eye, but the 
book’s underlying philosophy is quite 
tenuous. His approach to the structure 
of Spanish history is antirational, and 
he depends on his own intuition to get 
at a “vital” concept of the genius of 
the Spaniard. 

The theologian will find the chapters 
on the Arabic impact on Spanish life 
and Christianity quite worthwhile. He 
will also be reminded that the Spanish 
Jews were, up to the Renaissance, the 
most influential segment of their race 
living in Western countries. Professor 
Castro’s highly documented account of 
their persecution, along with some of 
his views on the Inquisition in Spain, 
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will freshen the theologian’s stereotyped 
thinking on religious persecution in that 
country. 

The student of Spanish literature 
will want to read the chapters on 
medieval Spanish poetry, which go be- 
yond proving its Semitic ancestry. In 
Professor Castro’s hands the Moorish- 
Jewish-Christian interaction becomes a 
vital (living) force. Just the chapter on 
the Archpriest of Hita and his “Book 
of Good Love” will rekindle the interest 
and enthusiasm of any literary student. 

The philosopher and the historian 
will be interested to learn that the mod- 
ern Spaniard thinks and feels differently 
from other Europeans as a result of the 
Semitic views of life. In fact, because 
of the presence of Moors and Jews in 
his country, the Spaniard since the 
tenth century is quite a different person 
inwardly from his ancestors of the first 
millenium. Professor Castro finds his 
own reasons for this change in the 
Moorish writings and life from the 
tenth century on which helped to mold 
the inwardly suffering Spaniard of to- 
day. However, the author’s study of 
many philosophers may have led him 
to a new concept of the Spaniard’s in- 
ward conflicts rather than the docu- 
ments he cites. The philosophers men- 
tioned the most are Kierkegaard and 
the German, Wilhelm Dilthey. 

Professor Castro’s long and dis- 
tinguished career as one of the greatest 
critics of our day of things Spanish 
and Hispanic-American makes us re- 
spect this magnum opus produced in 
the afternoon of his productive life. 
Whether he succeeded in proving his 
sweeping generalities about the basic 
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forces in Spanish life and history would 
take a symposium of many experts and 
they would need many words. 

FRANCIS GHIGO 





A History of the Church in England, by 
Joun R. H. Moorman. Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., New York, 1954. 460 
pp. $6.00. 


AMERICANS are often surprised at the 
knowledge of their English cousins 
across the Atlantic of this land and its 
history. Are Americans as well versed 
in the history of their forefathers that 
have given them their language, much 
of their government and culture, and 
in particular so much of their ecclesias- 
tical and spiritual heritage? 

“A History of the Church in Eng- 
land” is an ambitious volume. Reach- 
ing back to the very earliest traces of 
Christianity in Britain, the author with 
carefully laid plan, with concrete illus- 
tration, and with a considerable degree 
of objectivity carries the reader down 
the centuries of the Church of England, 
covering a vast variety of interesting 
topics far too great to attempt to list 
here. A fourteen-page outline of con- 
tents and a twenty-four-page index 
reflect the excellent organization and 
the careful handling of details. 

It is not too often that one-volume 
church histories preserve the intimate 
touch of firsthand sources. For instance, 
in describing the iconoclastic zeal of the 
more progressive among the English as 
the Reformation moved forward under 
Edward VI, the accounts of the church- 
wardens have been consulted to fill in 
the details: “At Ludlow the ‘image of 


saynt George that stode in the chapelle’ 
was sold for 18d. and ‘the dragon that 
the image of Saynt George stode upon’ 
for 7d.” 

It is probably not easy for a son of 
the Church of England to be fully 
appreciative of John Wesley, but here 
are the two sentences just before the 
author gives about six pages to Wesley’s 
own life and work—a rather generous 
allotment in a volume covering twenty 
centuries: “In the end the Church was 
saved not by its natural leaders but by a 
handful of individuals who dedicated 
themselves and all that they had to the 
salvation of society. The greatest of 
these was John Wesley.” The objectiv- 
ity of this author does not make history 
dry bones, and whether the reader 
agrees or disagrees on the interpreta- 
tions and generalizations the issues of 
the past come alive in the present on 
page after page. 

Keeping in mind that this is not a 
general history of the church but only 
of the Church in England, the author 
has produced a useful, readable volume. 


Dean G. McKeEez 





The Oppression of Protestants in Spain, 
by Jacgues Devpecn, with fore- 
word by Jonn A. Mackay. The Bea- 
con Press, Boston, 1955. 114 pp. 
$2.00. 


A carefully drawn, soundly documented 
account of the Protestant situation un- 
der Franco, an unpretentious, yet com- 
plete answer to the frequent claim that 
there is no oppression of Protestants in 
Spain. 
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Twentieth Century Bible Commentary 


Edited by C. Henton Davies (Old Testament), and Alan 
Richardson (New Testament). American Editor, Charles Wallis. 
The latest findings of Biblical scholarship in compact, practical 
one-volume form—designed for church school teachers, minis- 
ters and students of the Bible. With 16 full-color maps, 6 pages 
of line drawings, bibliographies, a chronological scheme of dates 
and complete index. $6.95 


The Old Testament since the Reformation 


By Emil G. Kraeling. An up-to-date survey of the “Old Testa- 
ment problem” in Biblical studies, by an eminent Old Testament 
authority and Orientalist. It contains much new material and is 
a valuable resource book for Biblical scholars, theologians, 
teachers of the Bible and seminarians. $5.00 


New Testament Faith for Today 


By Amos N. Wilder. How can we recover the real essence and 
genius of Christianity for today? Dr. Wilder’s answer to this 


vital question is “thoughtful and stimulating . . . written in a 
style that makes theological reading a delight.”"—Dona.p G. 
MitteR, Christian Century $2.50 


The Origin of the Gospel of Mark 


By Harold A. Guy. A surprisingly readable, down-to-earth ac- 
count of how the Gospel of Mark developed from its oral begin- 
nings to a written book. For seminary students, teachers of the 
New Testament and ministers interested in Biblical critical prob- 
lems this is “a fresh and original work, full of stimulus and 
suggestion.” —FREDERICK C, GRanT. $2.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 
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Billy Sunday Was His Real Name, by 
Wituiam G. McLoucH.in, Jr. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1955- 325 pp. $5.50. 


A documented and discriminating ap- 
praisal of Billy Sunday’s fabulous career 
as an evangelist, by a well-equipped 
scholar (a professor of American civil- 
ization and political science) interested 
in the bearings of Sunday’s revivals on 
the social, political, economic, and in- 
tellectual, along with the moral and 
religious history of his times. According 
to Professor McLoughlin these revivals 
“were a product of the profound strug- 
gle of Americans to cope with the chal- 
lenge and the responsibility of a new 
and inconceivably more complex indus- 
trial civilization than they had ever 
dreamed of. That they gave up their 
old beliefs with difficulty and looked 
for a time to the simple answers which 
Sunday offered was only natural, for 
Billy Sunday was a symbol of the Amer- 
ican dream. “He won recognition and 
fame precisely because he embodied so 
accurately the cultural pattern of his 
era. If Billy Sunday’s career was in the 
long run a failure, it was a failure 
shared by a generation of Americans.” 





A Guide to the Religions of America, 
edit. by Leo Rosten. Simon and 
Shuster, Inc., New York, 1955. 279 


pp. $3.50. 
Edited from the popular Look Maga- 


zine articles, in which representatives of 
the major denominations, plus an agnos- 
tic, a believing scientist, and a non- 
churchgoer (advocating ethical cul- 


ture) give brief answers to pointed 
questions regarding their particular 
faith. Added are helpful facts, figures, 
tables, charts, articles, and reference 
material on churches and _ religious 
groups in the United States. 





The Conflict of Religions, by Puiu H. 
AsHBY. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1955. 225 pp. $3.50. 


TuHIs must be one of the most system- 
atically outlined books ever published. 
Each section (except the last) contains 
two chapters with perfectly balanced 
subheadings under each. Let it be 
added with all honor to the author, 
professor of “comparative religions” at 
Princeton, that the outline is not arti- 
ficial or forced; very seldom are the 
contents molded to fit the pattern. 

Dr. Ashby confines himself to four 
major religions. In the process he draws 
the sharpest line dividing East and 
West, for he finds more similarities 
than contrasts between Christianity and 
Islam, and between Hinduism and 
Buddhism. It is never easy to describe 
many types and degrees of diversity 
under one title, and the author handles 
the term “conflicts” with dexterity, 
but its scope is revealed by the sub 
topics of “encounter,” “tensions,” and 
“variety.” 

To analyze the contemporary philo- 
sophical dilemmas of four great world 
religions proves to be a courageous— 
and an essential—understaking. This 
is a clear, incisive book for the inter- 
ested layman, although it presupposes 
considerable background if one is to 
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avoid superficial conclusions. It con- 
tains little new or startling for the ex- 
pert, in either facts or ideas. The most 
obvious charge would be that of over- 
simplification. Even in these complex 
fields few would quarrel with Professor 
Ashby’s generalizations as such, and he 
himself recognizes that there is room 
for divergent opinion and interpretation 
on such problems as the “atheism” of 
Southern Buddhism, the “unity” of 
Hinduism, or the “individualism” of 
Christianity. 

Readers might accept the author’s 
reasons for using certain obscure word- 
forms (Theravadin for Hinayana, Nib- 
bana for Nirvana, Tipitika for Tri- 
pitaka)—if he gave any. But with no 
explanation, with occasional lapses into 
the more familiar term, with both listed 
in the index, the effect becomes mere 
display of erudition, inappropriate for 
this type of book. On the whole, how- 
ever, Professor Ashby has produced a 
concise, thought-provoking summary of 
present-day intellectual currents in four 
main religions, focussed on the difficulty 
of achieving reconciliation, united wit- 
ness, or even understanding upon widely 
disparate presuppositions. And it sure 
isa neat package! 

CREIGHTON Lacy 





Religion in Prison, by ARTHUR Hoy Les. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 


1955- 146 pp. $3.50. 


Hoy es traces the history of prison re- 
form, largely in Europe and America, 
but particularly in England. He shows 
how the Christian church failed often 
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to take the leadership, and yet he also 
reveals how the unconscious influence 
of Christianity came to bear upon the 
grievous conditions and the inhumanity 
and depravity of man’s dealing with 
man. The presentation is stark and 
vivid. 

The author reveals both a scholarly 
and intimate acquaintance of both the 
history and methods of penology and 
social reform. He also sets forth sound 
and well interpreted traits and prin- 
ciples of psychological procedures. The 
book is full of human interest and 
makes a technical and often uninterest- 
ing subject vital and interesting. 

To read the book one feels as if led 
far down, deep into a damp, dark 
dungeon filled with demented and des- 
olate souls, each crying out for mercy, 
light, and deliverance. But you also 
feel that the author leads you out into 
the increasing glow, light, freedom, and 
warmth of the sunlight again. The 
author is a good guide to lead one into 
this unaccustomed path of experience 
and service where we all ought more 
often go. 





Mastery: The Art of Mastering Life, 
by E. Stantey Jones. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville and New York, 1955. 


364 pp. $1.75. 


Dr. Jones continues here his highly 
popular series of annual devotional 
aids, drawing his message largely from 
the Book of Acts. Dr. Jones’ exegesis 
of the Bible is peculiarly his own, but he 
has rare insight into the essential mean- 
ing of Scripture, and his message as a 
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whole is sane and well-balanced as well 
as challenging and inspiring. For him 
life and life mastery is centered in 
whole hearted surrender to Jesus Christ. 





Walks of jesus, by B. Lewis. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1955. 78 pp. 
$1.50. 


SMALL, dynamic, eloquent, orderly, 
deeply satisfying and richly inspiring, 
this is a valuable contribution to our 
growing library of devotional literature. 





Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis, 
by WiLt1AM GRAHAM Cote. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1955. 


329 pp- $4.00. 


In the confusion which marks much of 
the current consideration of sex, this 
book speaks with freshness and clarity. 
Too often the church has fallen into 
the position of ignoring sex in the hope 
that everything will turn out all right, 
or has managed to speak words of con- 
demnation and prohibition only. Cole 
believes that the time is at hand to re- 
examine the historical development of 
this situation, and to discover what 
light, if any, is shed on the question by 
the insights of psychoanalysis. He not 
only accomplishes his purpose in an 
amazingly helpful way, but also dem- 
onstrates a methodology of historical 
survey and analysis that has implica- 
tions for other areas which are the con- 
cern of the Christian faith. 


Despite the scope of the book, the 
material is organized so carefully, and 
presented so concisely that the argu- 
ment is easily followed. Cole begins by 
examining the teachings of Jesus and 
of Paul. Thence he proceeds to Augus- 
tine and Aquinas. The next stop is the 
Reformation in the writings of Luther 
and Calvin. Finally, he summarizes 
contemporary Protestant and Roman 
Catholic positions. His study of psycho- 
analysis begins with Freud, and con- 
tinues with Horney, Alexander, and 
Rado. The book is concluded with a 
reconstruction of the Christian interpre- 
tation of sex. In this chapter, Cole be- 
gins with the three classic Christian 
doctrines of creation, sin, and redemp- 
tion and sets forth a point of view which 
is free of legalism on the one hand and 
antinomianism on the other. 

Kinsey, for all his critics, has made 
us painfully aware that the problem of 
sex cannot be ignored. The Christian 
faith, for all its imperfect interpreters, 
makes us painfully aware that the prob- 
lem of sex cannot be dealt with by judg- 
ment and condemnation. Cole has ac- 
cepted the challenge of our time and of 
the Christian faith, and blazes a trail 
that is helpful to theologian and psy- 
choanalyist alike. The parish minister 
will find here a book that he will read 
with profit, and will be valuable to put 
into the hands of his parishioners. Few 
readers will turn from this book with- 
out an increased awareness of the rela- 
tionship of the gospel to the culture, 
and the necessity of every generation 
making its own response to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

WiiuraM B. OcLEssy, JR. 
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Toward a Theology of Evangelism, by 
Juutan N. Hartt. Abingdon Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1955. 119 
pp. $2.00. 


From a warning against the errors 
that have combined to make fashion- 
able evangelism in the past suspect, Dr. 
Hartt proceeds to challenge the church 
to reflect upon its responsibility. Begin- 
ning with the familiar Creed, the 
church bears witness to God, the Al- 
mighty Father, revealed as the “‘abso- 
lute and free bestower of being,” par- 
ticularly “new being” or redemption. 
It is faith in God the Father that is the 
foundation of the evangelical mission 
of the Church. Jesus Christ is the su- 
preme witness that God has acted in 
history. He proclaims the kingdom and 
reveals the power of God through his 
miracles, teachings, forgiveness of sin, 
and the Resurrection. His obedience to 
God reveals his deity. To be caught up 
in Christ is to be a new creature, is to 
be in the community which is the King- 
dom of God. In Christ, God is acting 
for all men. “The ‘story to tell to the 
nations’ is that God is in Christ recon- 
ciling a sinful world unto himself.” 

A thoughtful chapter considers the 
human situation with respect to crea- 
tion, guilt, and redemption as seen in 
a context of nature, society, community 
and history. According to Dr. Hartt, 
sin is “the will to treat persons as less 
than persons”; and is therefore “re- 
bellion against the actualities of crea- 
tion.” Redemption opens our eyes to 
the concrete possibilities for overcoming 
self, the world, and time and fate. 

Dr. Hartt believes the inspiration of 
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the Holy Spirit is Christ’s love which 
leads to a witness to the power, peace, 
and beauty of the Kingdom. To be con- 
verted is not merely to acquire another 
institutional loyalty, but to discover a 
hunger for righteousness, an awareness 
of the demand for a world-transcending 
loyalty and to open the eyes “upon the 
possibilities of communion with God in 
Christ.” We seek those who “will iden- 
tify themselves with those who love 
Christ and love in Him all the sons 
and daughters of God.” 

Declaring that the church is called 
to preach and show forth God’s saving 
presence and promise for the world, 
the author believes it is the responsi- 
bility of the church by individual trans- 
formation to manifest salvation through 
growth, change, regeneration, promise 
and hope—never in isolation, but al- 
Ways as persons-in-community. Thus 
the task of evangelism is to transform 
persons in a community into a com- 
munity of persons, and is accomplished 
through evangelical zeal, a combina- 
tion of love of persons as persons, obedi- 
ence to God, and a conviction of 
urgency. 

In a warning against programs of 
evangelism that are merely “zealous 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement,” Dr. 
Hartt reminds us the gospel is not ours 
but God’s, and one which has a prom- 
ised ultimate fulfillment in the divine 
community. 

Toward a Theology of Evangelism 
was written to meet a definite need. It 
is a theology on the communication of 
the gospel, written from the liberal 
point of view. For the most part, the 
style is effective, though at times the 
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takes note of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


To provide you with the most 
up-to-date biblical scholarship, 
the commentaries of Volume 5 
include results of study of these 
scrolls, believed by many scholars 
to be the oldest witness in exist- 
ence to some parts of the Old 


Testament. 


Comprising this volume are 
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author moves into broad abstractions 
and generalizations which tend to ob- 
scure the meaning and blunt the pene- 
trating power of his message. This 
reader felt disappointed that the book 
did not contain more of those overtones 
of inner compulsion which, born of 
great theological convictions, inspired 
members of the early church with flam- 
ing zeal—the impulsion so essential to 
meet the challenges and urgency of our 
day. The major contribution consists 
in its insistence that true evangelism 
must be concerned with the mediation 
of the divine Word to persons, but to 
them in all their relationships. 
ALBERT E. Dimmock 





What Is Vital in Religion, by Harry 
Emerson Fospicx. MHarper and 
Brothers, New York, 1955. $3.00. 


Any volume of sermons by Dr. Fosdick 
is significant, but it is something special 
when this distinguished minister writes: 
“This is my last volume of sermons, and 
with it goes my inexpressible gratitude 
to the many friends whose encourage- 
ment has sustained my ministry for over 
half a century.”” What we have, there- 
fore, is more than another volume of 
sermons. It is a kind of summation 
by a great modern advocate of the 
Christian faith. The messages contain 
Dr. Fosdick’s conception of what is 
vital in Christianity after a lifetime of 
study and viewing his eventful minis- 
try in retrospect. As one reads these 
messages he is thankfully aware that 
Dr. Fosdick himself has grown and ma- 
tured with the years, and is thrilled to 
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hear this noted liberal pleading for the 
firm demanding dogmas of our faith 
which give anchorage and stability to 
life and society. Most fittingly the vol- 
ume closes with an eloquent reaffirma- 
tion of our Christian faith in the life 
immortal. Marion A. Boccs 





The Great Invitation and Other Ser- 
mons, by Emit Brunner. Trans. by 
Haroitp Knicut. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 188 pp. 
$3.00. 


THESE sermons by Dr. Emil Brunner 
were delivered in the Fraiimunster 
Church in Ziirich. They have the sim- 
plicity of style and the directness of 
spoken discourse. Dr. Brunner is pro- 
foundly biblical in his preaching. As we 
read this volume the great biblical ideas 
emerge to confront us in our life situa- 
tion today. 

The sermon on “Election” rejects the 
doctrine of double predestination and 
calls men to realize the purpose of God 
for them. Special mention should be 
made of the sermon on “The Temporal 
and the Eternal.” In this sermon Dr. 
Brunner sets forth the love of God 
which has laid hold of us in Jesus 
Christ as the abiding reality in the 
midst of changes of this life and as the 
assured hope of our laying hold of an 
eternal salvation. The sermon on “The 
Rock On Which the Church Is Built” 
gives a fresh and thoroughly Protestant 
interpretation of the verse on which 
Rome falsely builds her claim to be the 
one and only true Church. The sermon 
on “Perseverance in Trial” is directed 
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to Christians in the persecuted areas 
of the world today, and the one on 
“Two Kinds of Sorrow” speaks to the 
need of sorrowing people everywhere. 
The sermon entitled “In None Other Is 
Salvation” is a magnificent statement 
of the message of Christianity to the 
non-Christian world. Dr. Brunner in- 
sists that the revelation which has come 
in Jesus Christ is unique and final, and 
that we have a responsibility to give it 
te all mankind. 

This book as a whole gives us a rich 
look into the mind and heart of one 
of our greatest theologians. We feel be- 
hind it the depth and the range of Dr. 
Brunner’s scholarship, but he speaks 
here in language which the ordinary 
layman can understand. We hope that 
the book will have a wide reading 
among ministers and laymen. 


Ho.tMES ROLSTON 





Dead or Alive, A Book of Lenten Ser- 
mons, by HERBERT LINDEMAN. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 


1955. 120 pp. $1.50. 


A sermon for each week of Lent based 
on some man Jesus faced in his arrest 
and trial, and the great distraction 
which kept the man from becoming a 
follower. “Jesus, Herod, and Amuse- 
ments”—he hoped Jesus would work a 
miracle—has penetrating insights into 
our sense of values in recreation. The 
one for Good Friday on “Sin and 
Death” is followed by four on “Living 
the Risen Life” in the church, in the 
home, and in industry, are for Easter 


and three Sundays following. Good 
preaching, with strong applications, by 
a minister of the Missouri Synod Luth- 
eran Church, 


Joun Grey 





Portrait of Calvin, by T. H. L. Parker, 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1955- 125 pp. $2.00. 


In this, the writer’s third volume on 
Calvin, there is a sketch of Calvin’s life, 
and a skillfully drawn portraiture of 
Calvin the man, sympathetic and un- 
derstanding, but not eulogistic. The 
weakest chapter is that on Calvin’s 
theology. 





Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan 
Revolution, by Witttam HA t er. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1955. 410 pp. $6.00. 


PROFESSOR HALLER regards the Puri- 
tan movement as the product of men 
who were preoccupied with preaching 
the Word. A corollary of their pre- 
occupation was an insistence that there 
must be freedom for the Word to be 
preached. Thus the Puritan preachers 
struck out against all efforts to inhibit 
preaching in the interest of conformity. 
Ultimately they succeeded in toppling 
the structure of repression fashioned by 
Archbishop Laud, only to discover that 
even among the godly the light of faith 
led to differing conclusions in matters of 
ecclesiastical construction. There were 
those who then attempted to restrict 
the freedom they had secured in the 
interest of a new conformity, but the 
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The Virgin Mary 


By Giovanni Miecce. A forth- 
right examination of the posi- 
tion of Mary of Nazareth in the 
Christian religion. “Scholarl 

and discerning. Written with 
fine historical perspective, and 
true theological balance, and 
without any trace of bigotry.” 
—from the Foreword by John 
A. Mackay. 3.50 
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By Anpers Nycren. Shows 
how the unity between Christ 
and His church offers the only 
ultimate ground for the unity 
of the church. $2.50 
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sentiment for liberty to preach and pray 
and print which they had generated was 
too strong to be easily denied. Further- 
more, the fragmentation of the Puritan 
movement, under the impact of un- 
restricted preaching, left no faction 
with an effective majority and made 
necessary the adoption of a modus 
vivendi by which they could live to- 
gether in peace. Thus does Haller ex- 
plain how Puritanism led unwittingly 
to the shaping of a free and democratic 
society. 

This is a notable book, and in it for 
the first time Puritan sermons have re- 
ceived the detailed examination so 
necessary to an adequate understanding 
of what actually occurred during this 
crucial epoch in the history of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Winturop S. Hupson 





How to Start Counseling: Building the 
Counseling Program in the Local 
Church, by WiLu1aM E. Hume The 
Abingdon Press, New York, Nash- 
ville, 1955. 157 pp. $2.50. 

WIrH a sound grasp of counseling pro- 

cedures, Mr. Hulme deals with the 

total life and work of the pastor, in- 

dicating how the pastor may develop a 

counseling ministry within the frame- 

work of his total pastoral ministry. It 
is somewhat difficult for him to deal 
with counseling as not giving advice 

(p. 124) in a book that does little else 

but give advice. However, this is the 

dilemma of writing a book that should 
not be necessary, but which is de- 
manded by our inadequacies in the 
pastorate. Actually, if the pastor has 
a wholesome attitude toward people, 


is a well integrated person, and has the 
intelligence to comprehend basic prin- 
ciples of effective counseling, he will not 
need to be told how to begin a counsel- 
ing program in his church. He will 
already have a counseling ministry. 

The value of this book may be in 
stimulating initial interest in needed 
preparation for and training in counsel- 
ing. Without such training, as Mr. 
Hulme recognizes, there is the obvious 
danger of getting people into the pas- 
tor’s study for counseling purposes and 
then of having nothing to offer them. 
In other words, the pastor must become 
an effective counselor first. If he is a 
good counselor, then we may still won- 
der why he would need a book to tell 
him how to get people to his study or to 
integrate his counseling with his total 
pastoral ministry. 

Tuomas H. McDiit 





The Names of fesus, by Vincent Tay- 
Lor. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 


1953- 179 pp. $3.00. 


VINCENT TAyYLor has been increasingly 
putting the world of New Testament 
scholarship in his debt by a renewed 
output of literary work. The trend of 
his present interest is towards Christol- 
ogy. This consideration of the various 
names by which Jesus is called in the 
New Testament is basic groundwork for 
further Christological study which the 
author promises for the future. One of 
his studies based on the spade work 
done here has already appeared in The 
Life and Ministry of fesus. Another is 
promised on the New Testament teach- 
ing on the Person of Christ. 
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Some fifty-five titles are discussed in 


* this work. It is impossible to consider 


in a brief review any of the particular 
points made in the book The major 
contribution of the book, however, is to 
indicate the fact that the names by 
which Jesus was designated sprang out 
of the devotion of the early church 
more than out of a self-conscious theo- 
logical effort. They were the spontan- 
eous carriers of the church’s worship. 
Christology, therefore, in its New Testa- 
ment roots, was less the outgrowth of 
an intellectual theological interest than 
it was the outflowering of what men 
sensed in Jesus as they worshiped and 
adored Him. 

One of the outstanding conclusions 
of this work is the vivid way in which 
the author shows how the major titles 
for Jesus survived, while some of those 
of lesser consequence gradually fell into 
disuse because of their inadequacy. And 
these major titles have survived in the 
worship of the church ever since. Mod- 
ern substitutes for the New Testament 
names, such as the Master, the Carpen- 
ter of Nazareth, the Great Galilean, 
the Elder Brother, are uninspired and 
dull beside the classic New Testament 
titles. Herein lies a neglected argument 
for the true inspiration of Scripture. 





St. Luke’s Life of Fesus, by G. AIKEN 
Taytor. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1955. 161 pp. $2.75. 


Tuts is a well-written and exciting re- 
telling of Luke’s story about Jesus in 
modern language. It is done in good 
taste and in a form which holds the 
reader’s interest. Many points are ex- 
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plained to the reader by making explicit 
what is implicit in Luke’s story, so that 
a layman is helped to understand the 
full implications of certain episodes re- 
corded by Luke. A final chapter intro- 
duces the reader to the extension of 
Jesus’ life through the church as it is 
recorded in the Book of the Acts. 

In a few places it may be question- 
able whether the author’s explication 
of Luke’s meaning is authentic. The 
statement, too, that the Sadducees were 
the “liberals” of their day may be ques- 
tionable, inasmuch as they stood for 
truth literally revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment and refused to go beyond what 
was written. There are not enough of 
such things, however, to mar the whole- 
someness of the total effect of the work. 
Laymen who find the Gospel story dif- 
ficult going without guidance might 
well be stimulated to renewed interest 
through this well-told tale. 





Meeting God Through the Bible, by 
Nets F.S. Ferr&t. The Upper Room, 
Nashville, 1954. 32 pp. 


Tuis brief pamphlet from the pen of 
one of America’s leading theologians is 
a guide to the devotional use of the 
Bible. It recognizes that each person 
must make his own approach to Scrip- 
ture, and that there is no set formula by 
which God meets us in the Bible. Yet 
within the limits of personal freedom, 
guidance is offered which is wise in 
method and broad in content. A list of 
other helpful devotional pamphlets is 
included. This is a work which would 
be very helpful to laymen who are seek- 
ing more reality in their use of the Bible. 
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